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WE MADE 
CLOSE 
COMFORTABLE. 


Norelco’ patented “Lift 
and Cut™” shaving system 
gives you a shave that is skin 
close—without the blades 
even touching your skin. 






















As the hair enters the chamber... 


The system lifts each hair... 





A split second before a blade cuts it. 










The continuous precision- 4 Aus 
cutting action of dozens je SS =s 
of lifters and self-sharpening Weare ca! 


blades—at thousands of rues 
revolutions per minute— 
gives you a shave like none 
other. 
The Norelco” Lift and Cut 
shaver. What makes it close, 
makes it comfortable. 


(“Norelco 
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The natural talent, the capacity, the 
capability are already there, hidden 
beneath the surface. Virtually everyone 
has far more potential for achievement 
than they ever use or even recognize. 
The Dale Carnegie Course” helps them 
look within themselves to dis- 
cover more of those hidden re- 
sources. And once they begin to 
see the reality of their 
tremendous potential 
and realize the extent 
of their capacity for 
accomplishment, once 
they begin to recognize 
the exciting possibilities within 
their reach, then they begin a 
new, dramatic phase in their 
lives. Their self- 
confidence increases, 
their self-image is 
heightened, their horizons 
broaden. They feel a new 
sense of vitality and antici- 
pation in their lives. 

Participants feel 
the excitement of this 
transition. They become 
more poised, more alert, 
more self-reliant. Their 
enthusiasm soarsand @ 
they feel more vital, 
more energetic. Their 
personalities become 
brighter, livelier, more interesting. And 
their overall effectiveness in their 
work, in their lives increases as they 
focus on being at their best in every- 
thing they do. 


the 


It's 
amazing 
how the 


The Dale Carnegie Course® helps 
them develop new, personal communi- 
cations skills that increase their ability 
to express themselves in clear, concise, 
persuasive language. They become 
better at getting along with other 
people, at winning their support 
and cooperation because they 
learn to understand people more 

fully, what it is that 
motivates and inspires 
them. 

Their ability to 
control tension and stress 
is increased, which en- 


ables them to better cope with 
D the challenges, the pressures 
e of daily life. Their mental out- 


6 achievements. 
S out The result is 
amazing ...a positive 


@ _.,, look becomes more 
positive as they develop 
a greater belief in 
themselves, in their own 
capabilities, in the reality 
of their own potential 


difference, a whole new 


est perspective in their lives. 


For more detailed 
information about 


in people. sizes: 


Training, ask for your 
free copy of our quick-reading booklet 
that outlines the courses in greater 


detail. Call toll-free 800 231-5800. 
Or write directly to the address below. 


We Deliver Leadership Training Worldwide 


DALE CARNEGIE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


e SUITE 230 TM * 6000 DALE CARNEGIE DRIVE (PVT.) * HOUSTON, TEXAS 77036 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COUNCIL FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION & TRAINING, INC., ACCET 








TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


Vol. 135, No. 12 


WORLD: Can the 
techniques of 
democracy be 
taught? 
Well-intentioned but slightly 
befuddled, American 
politicians rush to assist 
Hungary in its transition 
to democracy. » East 
Germany’s Modrow is 
the lamest of lame ducks. 
> The contras and the 
Sandinistas balk at 
demobilization. 








COVER: When the very technology that 
can save lives is only prolonging death, 
how should a patient decide whether to 
stop treatment—or help death along? 

In the last days of a ravaging disease, patients and their 
families face all but unbearable decisions. Is there a right to 
die? To commit suicide? To be killed on request? As the private 
dilemmas multiply, they have become the public province of 
interest groups, policymakers and the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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NATION: For 
conservatives, the 
dilemma is what to 
do for an encore 
Anticommunism was the 
glue that held the right wing 
together, but the Red 
Menace ts fading away. So 
far, the search for an issue to 
fill the void has come up 
empty.» The Political 
Interest: Michael Kramer 
explains why Bush’s low-key 
diplomacy may be just right 
for the times. > A two-fisted 
millionaire rancher turns on 
Texas voters.» In San Diego 
the most potent triple play is 


O'Connor to Copley to Kroc. 
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BUSINESS: The 
boom in corporate 
busts 

Turnaround experts profit 
from the failure of 
companies that borrowed 
recklessly in the Roaring 
Eighties.» Tiny Miramax 
Films sure knows how to pick 
big winners. 


RELIGION: A 
Cardinal stirs 
devilish debate 
Despite modern theologians 
scoffing at Satan, New York's 
Archbishop O'Connor tells of 
two recent exorcisms and 
blames heavy-metal rock 
music for spreading the 
kingdom of evil. 





VIDEO: The battle 
over TV in the 
classroom 

Two of America’s leading 
media entrepreneurs are 
trying to get teenagers more 
interested in current events. 
One wants to do it with 
commercials. 


PROFILE: Coach 
Pete Carril of 
Princeton 


For 23 years the gnome of 
Old Nassau has conducted a 
seminar in human movement 
on the basketball court. 
Driving home his lessons, 
Carril molds underdogs who 
intimidate the overdogs. 











DESIGN: Catching 
the energy of 
American graphics 
From campaign posters to 
Coke bottles, from movie 
credits to Mobil’s flying 
horse, a rich, exhaustive 
show chronicles a century 
and a half of graphic arts in 
the U.S. 





ESSAY: Turning 
Mount Sinai into a 
tourist trap 

Egypt's plans to build villas, 
hotels and restaurants near 
the site where Moses met 
God threaten an ancient 
monastery, the surrounding 
environment and, above all, 
the idea of sanctity itself. 
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Cover: 
Photograph by 
Ruven Afanador 























he extraordinary pictures illus- 

trating this week’s cover story 
are the work of a remarkable photog- 
rapher, Ruven Afanador, 31. What 
Colombian-born Afanador describes 
as “luminously toned” portraits are 
not the usual stuff of our full-color 
magazine. “I had admired his portfo- 
lio and had been looking for several 
months for the right assignment for 
him,” says MaryAnne Golon, TIME’s 
assistant picture editor for special 
projects. “I knew immediately that 
this was the one. Because Ruven is as 
calm and tasteful as his pictures, he 
was able to work with the families of 
our subjects without being intrusive.” 

To meet his deadline, Afanador 
had to schedule eight photographic 
sessions from California to Maryland 
in seven days. Nonetheless, he ar- 
ranged to talk quietly with the fam- 


ilies of each subject, usually the night before he began pho- 
tographing. “I wanted them to understand,” says Afanador, 
“that I intended to portray a family and the love it felt, not a 











From the Publisher 





Golon and Afanador look over some finished prints 


“| intended to portray a family 


and the love it felt.” 


medical problem.” Returning to New York City after several 
nights with very little sleep, he still was not finished. He 
headed straight to his darkroom, where he used old photo- 





2 graphic paper and a special chemical 
> process to provide the pictures’ yel- 


4 lowish cast. 

; Afanador began his project believ- 
ing that people who are comatose re- 
mained completely motionless. “But 
while I was doing the picture that is now 
on the cover,” he says, “Christine Busa- 
lacchi opened her eyes and seemed to 
smile at me. It had a dramatic effect on 
me, but it didn’t change my attitude 
about allowing these patients to die.” 


This week we begin a new column by 
Michael Kramer in the Nation section. 
Titled “The Political Interest,” it will fo- 
cus chiefly on domestic affairs in the 
U.S., while also following U.S. interests 
overseas. “A measure of America’s con- 
tinuing might is the fact that most do- 
mestic issues resonate abroad,” says 


Kramer, who joined TIME in November 1988 as a special corre- 
spondent. “But any way you cut it, high policy has its roots in good 
old-fashioned hardball politics.” 
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America is worth fighting for. 





From the Atlantic to 





the Pacific, the Arctic to the 
Gulf, our land is constantly 
under attack from the 
polluters and despoilers. 

That’s why Sierra Club 
Legal Defense Fund attor- 
neys are pursuing dozens of 
cases nationwide in defense 
of wildlife, rare habitats, the 
air we breathe and the water 
we drink. 

Most of our support 
comes from individual con- 
tributors like you. Please 
help us win. Because America 
is worth fighting for. 


Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund 


2044 Fillmore, San Francisco, CA 94115 








| New VOLKSWAGEN PASSAT. IT WILL TURN THE SAME OLD ROAD 
INTO AN ENTIRELY NEW EXPERIENCE. 














Take the 
scenic road. Sor c- 
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w thes enery set 






the Passat. Maybe 


more scenic in 












t's because the Passat is so r¢ 
that you can sit 


road. A pleasure 








appointed interior and front and rear adjustable 


seats. So no matter where you ride in it 












riding in comtort & How about that even 


has a multi-valve, digitally controlled fuel-injected engine 


u're in luck. The Pas 


be 





After all, it was designed to handle the 














world’s fastest road—the Autobahn twisting and turning, turning and twisting 






























road. Painless. With a track-correcting rear axle for tight cornering and added 


control Et) Which brings us to the long road that unexpectedly becomes short. Have no fear. The Pass 
our-wheel disc brakes. That means it can go from 60-0 just as effortlessly as it goes trom 0-60 i And best 
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f all, the Passat provides you with “far-fair-qnu-qhen”’ You can't see it. You can only experience Fahrvergnigen 
) gnu-g Y Oxf 


a And the way to experience it is to drive a Volkswagen Ny shrvergniigen makes driving tt sO muC 
And so much for the money. The Passat costs $14,770" gy So why not test-dr 
new Passat. It will let you take a new look at the road. And a new look at Volkswagen 


FAHRVERGNUGEN. IT’S WHAT MAKES A CAR A VOLKSWAGEN 























_ Letters 


PREDATOR’S FALL 


“May Drexel’s downfall start the return to a system 


Drexel Burnham Lambert is dead. 
Accused, tried, convicted and executed 
[Bustness, Feb. 26]. The firm raised capi- 
tal for many companies that Wall Street 
shunned. It brought innovation and deter- 
mination to financial markets that had be- 
come hidebound by tradition and people 
who said no, Some experts say Drexel prof- 
ited from the boom economy, but I wonder 
| if it wasn’t, in part, the other way around. 
Thomas M. Foster 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


I see with great satisfaction the demise 
of Drexel. There is something inherently 
wrong in a society whose business commu- 
nity believes in wealth at any price, and 
that it is all a game. May Drexel’s downfall 
start the return to a system that values eth- 
ics and the contributions of the work force. 

Deborah Gough 
Lithonia, Ga. 


that values ethics.” 


Deborah Gough, Lithonia, Ga. 


4 - GERMANY: 
The Rush to Unity 


The collapse of Drexel Burnham, 
the house that junk built, is only 


the latest of Wall Street’s woes. 
So where are the tears? 


eR 








You say I advise clients to wait for a 
junk-bond-market rebound. The comment 
could be misunderstood. My firm has nev- 
er counseled investors to go into junk 
bonds. However, many of our 401(k) cli- 
ents hold guaranteed investment contracts 
with carriers who have put money into junk 
bonds. They should be aware of the limits 
of their “guarantees,” but should not pan- 
ic. Carriers with high exposures to junk 
bonds can still pay claims for years, allow- 
ing them to wait for a rebound or maturity. 

Brian C. Ternoey, Principal 
A. Foster Higgins & Co., Inc. 
Princeton, N.J. 


The Germanys Get Closer 

If German unification takes place, as 
many want, we'll again have two strong 
countries, Germany and Japan, that could 
become the greatest economic forces on 


BRIGHT IDEAS 
COME CHEAP. 





Itisn’t hard to take a plastic tube, add a bulb and batteries and call it a flashlight. 
Many companies doit. Many battery companies doit. (Which seems alot like an oil com- 


pany selling you acar.) 


But to construct a light that’s reliable under even the most severe conditions is 
considerably more difficult. Maybe that’s the reason nobody else has ever built one like 


a Mag-Lite®* flashlight. 


We precision-machine each Mag-Lite 


8 


from anodized aircraft aluminum. We've 


earth [WoRLD, Feb. 26]. The U.S. and the 

U.S.S.R. will be preoccupied with their 

growing economic and social problems. 

However, I’m sure this struggle will end in 
a far better fashion than the last one. 

Javier Chocan 

Bilbao, Spain 


Instead of military might, what we 
should fear from a united Germany is 
tough competition based on high-quality 
products. After Germany is unified, the 
French will still be the most romantic, the 
British the most noble and the Americans 
the funniest people. Let the Germans be 
the most industrious. 

Pekka Santonen 
Tampere, Finland 





Pondering the Polls 

Asa retired pollster with 52 years of ex- 
perience, more than 40 as director of the 
Texas Poll, I agree that perhaps the media 
“ask too much of polls” [PRESS, Feb. 19]. 
Responsible pollsters have long felt that re- 
porting of poll results needs greater qualifi- 
cations of findings. Yet we still see data at- 
tributed merely to “the polls.” Despite 
flaws, surveys are used because they are su- 
perior to guessing or street-corner inter- 

views to try to ascertain public opinion. 
Joe Belden 
Bethesda, Md. 


Why are polls necessary? Can’t we have 
an election without exit polling to tell us 
who the winner is five minutes after the last 
ballot is cast? Would I be cheated if I had 
to wait until the votes were actually count- 
ed before I knew who won? 

Leonard Cohen 
Scranton, Pa. 





| North from Antarctica 





Your article on the Antarctic was infor- 
mative, but I need a lesson in polar geogra- 
phy [ENVIRONMENT, Jan. 15]. You refer to 
Antarctica’s west coast. Isn’t any direction 
away from the South Pole north? 

William Gossett 

Highlands Ranch, Colo, 

Strictly speaking, Antarctica has only a north 

coast, but the terms east and west are com- 
monly used to indicate location. 





Mighty Blows 


Oops! Please ask your sportswriter to 
study his musical terms before describing a 


| boxing match [Sport, Feb. 26]. He refers 


to Mike Tyson’s “lethal paradiddles—left- 
right-left-right!” As a drummer, I am fa- 
miliar with a paradiddle. It is left-right-left- 
left, or right-left-right-right. What was 
described is a single-stroke roll. 
Nancy K. Pape 
Clinton, Conn. 





Rooney’s Remarks 


The suspension of Andy Rooney by 
cBs for allegedly making a racist remark 
would be ludicrous if it were not so intel- 
lectually revolting [VIDEO, Feb. 26]. 
By acting on the unsubstantiated word of 
the Advocate’s reporter, CBS in effect 
called its employee, Rooney, a liar. Fur- 
thermore, this is only another manifesta- 
tion of a sacred-cow area wherein no one is 
allowed to have an opinion or make an ob- 
servation, true, untrue or debatable, with- 
out being vilified as a racist. 

Sydney K. Potter 
Tampa 


The ‘90s version of McCarthyism is 





what happened to Rooney. If you want to | 


get somebody, instead of calling him a 
Communist you call him a racist. Every- 
body either accepts the charge immediate- 
ly or is afraid to question it for fear of being 
smeared along with the original target 
Bonnie L. Webster 


Oklahoma City | 


Rooney and others of his ilk represent 
the tips of icebergs awash in the endlessly 
stormy sea of racism in our society. |, for 
one, could have waited forever for Rooney 
to return to CBS. 

William W. Early 
South Miami, Fla. 


BRILLIANT ONES 
COST ALITTLE MORE. 





designed our switch to be self-cleaning and corrosion resistant. Critical components 
within the body are sealed against moisture with high-grade rubber O-rings. And our 
adjustable linear-focus beam is nothing less than atriumph of engineering innovation. 


So when you need a reliable flashlight for your car or home, 
don’t buy someone's bright idea to sell more batteries. Invest in 


the most brilliant flashlight ever made. 


EN AVENUE. ONTAR 
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What does it take to be 


' . . 
the world's best aerobic exerciser? 
It takes a total-body exerciser. « Independently 
A machine capable of exercising Y Adjustable 
all the major muscle groups in your 


















body, not simply your legs like Upper Body 
treadmills exercise bikes and wa Exerciser 
Stairclimbers. 

It takes a Electronic Feedback 
cardi 1 G = 
aciaa th =! Stand-up Position 


A machine that 
utilizes enough muscle mass to 
readily exercise your heart, not 
simply specific muscle groups 
like weight machines. 

It takes a weight-bearing 
exerciser. 

A machine that utilizes the 
standing position to exercise 
the joints and long bones of 
the skeleton, not simply a 
few muscle groups 
like sit-down 
exercisers. 


It takes a safe 
exerciser. 

A machine that can't damage your knees 
like stairclimbers, or your back like 
rowers, or throw you off like treadmills. 


It takes a stimulating exerciser. A 
machine that's exciting and recreational to 
use. Not monotonous and repetitive like so 
many other machines on the market. 


/ Independently Adjustable 
Lower Body Exerciser 


a Non-Jarring Motion 

\ Smooth, Quiet Operation 
Adjustable Elevation 

Patented Flywheel 


+ Norarcfrack 
Be Free Brochure & Video 
call Toll Free 1-800-328-5888 | 


In Canada 1-800-433-9582 
QO Please send me a free brochure. 
UO Also a free video ape O VHS O BETA 


| Name | 


It takes a NordicTrack. 


Exercise machines don't get any better 
than this. 


City State Zip 





Phone ( 





141C Jonathan Blvd. N. ¢ Chaska, MN 55318 
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Where DoYouTurnWhen Somethings 
Still Missing After You've Got It All? 


In the pursuit of happiness, most of us develop an affection for possessions. And end up mea- 
suring oursuccess by the amount of things we accumulate. For some reason 
we think that material wealth will bring happiness. The trouble is. it doesn't 











SS. 
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—SS= 
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Happiness springs from an inner peace. The kindof peacethatcooms SS" 
m knowing God. That's why we're inviting you to join us for worship = > 

To experience God's love and the peace He offers. At ourservices you Itdis =" 

cover that there's hope for happiness regardless J Bg 

of what you own ordon't own 


Because Jesus cares for you ; ° 
_ i message of life: from Southern Baptists 





‘A national revival emphasis sponsored by Southern Baptists and the Home Mission 
Board. For more information write: Here's Hope, P.O. Box 7519, Atlanta, GA 30357 














Standards for Israel 


Charles Krauthammer ignores the 
principal point: it was Israel that originally 


set the standard by which it is judged [Es- 


SAY, Feb. 26]. Israelis declared Israel “a 
light unto the nations.” It is the country it- 


self that has overpublicized its wonders. 


Kathleen Christison 
Santa Fe 


Finally, someone with a sane grasp of 
the facts and a keen moral and historical 
perspective has the guts to reveal the insid- 
ious hypocrisy that lurks behind Israel 
bashing. Those who repeatedly require the 
country to bend over backward will never 
be satisfied until Israel breaks. 

Robin Chaykin 
Los Angeles 


While appreciative of Krauthammer’s 
defense of Israel, I, as an Israeli and a Jew, 
find little comfort in comparative measure- 
ments of moral standards. Those of us in 
Israel who object to our behavior in the 
West Bank and Gaza do so because it of- 
fends the standards we, not others, have set 
for ourselves. The author achieves the op- 
posite of what he intends, ultimately di- 
minishing Jewish ethical values as he em- 
ploys the lowest common denominator to 
justify Israel's behavior in the territories. 

(Rabbi) David Forman 
Jerusalem 


Through his mastery of the language, a 
twisted logic and a mangling of history, 
Krauthammer is leading his readers to be- 
lieve that being anti-Israel is necessarily 
being anti-Jewish and, therefore, the obvi- 
ous and forbidden anti-Semitic. Israel is 
playing a high-risk game of war and peace, 
and has so far achieved its ends by force. It 
chose to play this game, and must bear the 
consequences like any other nation. 

Jaser A. Salem 
Amman, Jordan 








Judging Krauthammer 


We've received a 
mountain of mail 
responding to the views 
of essayist Charles 
Krauthammer, who 
argued that Israel is 
being held to a higher 
standard in its conduct 
of national affairs than other countries. 
Of the 282 readers who have written so 
far, 52% took issue with Krauthammer’s 
position; 48% supported his premise. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Budding 

Rockefeller Center 

New York, NY. 1 
(Fax number 
Letters shoul 
may be edited 
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de the writer's full mame. address and home telephone and 
for purposes of clarity or space 








We've got to stop treating our garbage 
hke garbage. 


The bottle may be empty, yet it’s 
anything but trash. In fact, this empty 
bottle is actually full of potential. 
Thanks to recycling. 

Over 20% of all plastic soft drink 
containers are already being recycled 
into additional consumer and indus- 





trial products and the demand for With recycling, we believe that 


recycled plastic is growing. plastic will be increasingly appreci- 

At DuPont, we're making sure ated for filling valuable human needs 
this growth continues. Together with — instead of valuable land. 
Waste Management Inc., we're pio- At DuPont, we make the things that 
neering the country’s largest and make a difference. 


most comprehensive plastic recy- 
cling program. 


Better things for better living. 


1. us mer are rr 














Chrysler presents 
‘The luxury car lease 


without 


the luxury car price. 





Chrysler New Yorker Fifth Avenue 


Now you can get a new lease on lux- 
ury. Chrysler’s Special Gold Key Lease. 
This exclusive program offers you 
unusually low financing rates. The 
results are exceptionally affordable 
monthly payments on one of the most 
luxurious Chryslers ever built. New 
Yorker Fifth Avenue. 

It's engineered with our new 3.3-liter 
fuel-injected V-6. And the world’s first 
and only fully adaptive, electronically 
controlled four-speed automatic 
transmission. 

Fifth Avenue comes with luxury 





with the dealer at lea 


ject to change. ‘See hited warranty 


$339 


a month 


amenities standard, such as climate 
controlled air-conditioning, a power 
driver’s seat and a multi-speaker sound 
system. 

Fifth Avenue also provides excep- 
tional protection. A driver-side air bag 
is standard. In addition, you get the 
protection of Chrysler's Crystal Key 
warranty’ The owner care program so 
complete, it even exceeds that ofa Rolls 





Equipment Package and destination charge: 


Royce or Mercedes. 

There may never be an easier way to 
enter the world of Chrysler luxury than 
with this Special Gold Key Lease 
program. Don’t delay. See your 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer for all 


the details. 
7/7°O vb 


For information, please call 
Chrysler 


1-800-4A-CHRYSLER 


Available at your Chrysler. Plymouth Dealer 


There Is No Luxury 
Without Engineering. 


All taxwes, tithe 
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Anthoine has the chance to break the 
vicious cycle of poverty which 
strangles his neighborhood. Up until 
now his best ‘‘career’’ opportunity 
would be gangs and drugs. 


That was before EAL. 


Even though he’s still in 8th grade, 
Anthoine knows there's a college 
scholarship waiting for him. EAL’s 
“Excess Inventory for Scholarships’* 
program is giving him the hope and in- 
centive he needs to finish high school. 


If your company has excess inven- 
tory, you can change a life by 
donating it to EAL. 


For More Details 
Call 708/090-0010 
Peter Roskam 


© BEAL Executive Director 
Educational Assistance Ltd... 


P.O, BOX 3021 GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 60138 
FAX (708)690-0565 








MAKES YOU 
ALMOST 2” 
TALLER 


SIZES: 5-11 
WIDTHS: B-EEE 


FINE MENS’ 
SHOES 


Looks just like an ordinary shoe, 
except hidden inside is an innermold 
which increases your height almost 
two inches. Choose from a wide 
selection of ELEVATORS" including 
dress shoes, boots, sport shoes and 
casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or 
write today for your FREE color 
catalog so you can look taller in no 
time. “MD. RESID. CALL 301-663-S111" 


TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 


ELEVATORS @ 


RICHLEE SHOE COMPANY, DEPT. TM03 
P.O. Box 3566, Frederick, MD 21701 








In the heart of the 
French Quarter stands a 
magnificent four-star hotel. 
renowned for its own 
special European influence 
that of Swiss General Man- 
ager. Hans Wandfluh 

Although he cannot read 
minds, Hans does have an 
uncanny knack for antici- 


Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans w» 


r seen : x 
SO NEW ORLEANS 








pating all your needs 
Whether you're enjoying 
our tropical courtyard 
private pool, or gourmet 
restaurant, Begue’s, Hans 
personal attention to detail 
will ensure your stay at the 
Royal Sonesta is a luxuri- 
ous one. Exciting vacation 
v, packages available 


@ 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 (504) 586-0300 


Rates begin at $105. For reservations, call your travel agent of Sonesta toll-free at 1-800-343-7170, 


*¥ 
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NOW 
DISAPPEARING 
ATA 
LOCATION 
NEAR YOU. 





Soaring eagles, ospreys, 
and falcons once ruled our 
skies. 

But today, many of these 
species hover on the brink 
of extinction. The primary 
cause: habitat loss. 

Since 1951, The Nature 
Conservancy has protected 
millions of acres of wildlife 
habitat using a novel 


approach — we've bought it. 


But there’s so much 
more to do. We need your 
help. So does our national 
symbol, the bald eagle. 

Write The Nature 
Conservancy, Box 
CD0021, 1815 N. Lynn 
Street, Arlington, VA 
22209. Or call 
1-800-628-6860. 


( onservancy 





Conservation Through 
Private Action 
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From Submission 


To Revolution 


Molecular biologist JENS REICH helped found 
New Forum, the movement that hastened 
communism’s collapse in East Germany. With 
unification imminent, he is worried that the East 
will be overwhelmed by the West 


By CARL BERNSTEIN and 
FREDERICK UNGEHEUER 


Q. Did you ever consider going to West Ger- 
many before the Wall went up? 

A. We regretted many times afterward that 
we did not do it. I would like to have done 
something in Big Science abroad. I even 
applied via relatives to study in the U.S. 
But it never materialized. There was also 
pressure from my parents. My father al- 
ways said Mother would not survive it. 





Q. What were your early political views? 


| A. By the 1950s I had already read Arthur 


Koestler’s Darkness at Noon. Also histori- 
cal accounts about Hitler; why he was nev- 
er overthrown. I must say I was always 
against the system. We called it “contra”’ 
then. My parents were as well. My father is 
a bit red. But my mother made sure we 
were instructed as Catholics. There was al- 








| ways internal resistance. We thought the 


system could not last long, that we had to 
accept it as a result of the war, of Hitler’s 
despotism and the cruelty of that regime. 
Yet we were always afraid of being de- 
nounced, My mother was always anxious, 
telling us, “Don’t say anything political,” 
when we went to school. 


Q. Why did you become a scientist? 

A. It was camouflage. I would have pre- 
ferred to pursue liberal arts, but they were 
pervaded by the ideology. You were forced 
to profess Marxism-Leninism. That was 
impossible. My father, who is a doctor, 
said, “Go into science or medicine. This is 
where you can survive as a person.” 


Q. How did you become involved with New 
Forum? 

A. For years we had dissidents, just like in 
Poland and Russia. Then, in the early ’80s 


“Communist 
oppression was much 
more subtle than it 
was under the Nazis. 
We made our peace 
with this dreadful 
system.” 
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YOU’RE LOOKING AT A REMARKABLE 
GROWTH CURVE. Ic’ a loblolly pine tree seedling 
We're excited about this seedling. It’s the latest 
generation of special “superior tree” stock that’s taken 
us 34 years to nurture. We breed these trees to mature 
faster, grow straight and tall — and provide twice as 


+ _ ‘ 
much wood fiber per acre. Since 1980, we've raised 


more than one billion. Our work keeps growing 


INTERNATIONAL(A)PAPER 


TWO MANHATTANVILLE RD. PURCHASE, NY 10577 





ONE BUSINESS 
AFFAIR YOU 
WON'T WANT 


This March, Melanie Griffith, with the 
help of Harrison Ford, climbs the corpo- 
rate ladder to the dismay of her wheeler- 
dealer boss, Sigourney Weaver, in this 
award-winning romantic comedy. 
“Working Girl” premieres Thursday, 
March 1 at 8:00 pm EST/PST. 


SIMPLY THE BES1 
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| tions in Leipzig. It became a grass-roots 


| festo everywhere. The regime could not 








we began to live. There were individualistic 
and bohemian groups of all stripes: hippies, 
Maoists, anarchists, human rights groups, 
lesbians, gays. It was a very colorful mix. 
And somewhat deterring. My wife Eva and 
I felt like white crows in that crowd. 
Though they were all very friendly to us, 
they even attacked the church, which gave | 
them shelter. There were a lot of fights, in- 
formers, subversion. They could not possi- 
bly become a real political force. What they 
did was very brave, but it couldn’t work. We | 
had to reach out to a more respectable, | 
middle-aged generation, come out of this 
social ghetto, out of the church, out of Ber- 
lin and out of highbrow theories. We had to 
appeal to engineers, doctors, nurses, teach- 
ers and bricklayers. 

Finally, 30 of us came together on Sept. 
9 near Berlin. I knew only a third of them. 
We worked out our manifesto. Our meet- 
ing coincided with the exodus through 
Hungary and the mounting demonstra- 


movement. People were copying the mani- 


have been overthrown by a party, only by 
this kind of popular uprising. 


Q. Goethe said life was a metaphor. What is 
the metaphor for your life during the past 40 
years? 

A. Living in a snail’s shell, being able to | 
hide and defend what you considered 
worth living for: culture, tradition, family, 
Germany in a way. We were defending 
German soil. Had we left, there would 
have been a desert. A snail, sitting in its 
cozy shell, making itself as comfortable as 
possible, occasionally putting out its anten- 
nae to find out what life is like. But in our 
shells we always had time for others. Peo- 
ple in our circle of friends became a little 
like Slavs, who in their long winters seem 
to have plenty of time to play chess, chat or 
discuss their religion. I hope these habits 
do not wane. 





Q. Are you afraid they will with unification? 
A. | am by no means afraid of unification, 
but I am afraid that we will lose something 
precious, that we'll be naked, We must put 
up some defensive barriers. 


Q. Another Wall? 

A. Not a wall. We should come out of our 
snail shells. Also, a lot of people are de- 
moralized. They have overthrown the old 
system, but they see only ruins all around. 
Instead of rolling up their sleeves, they are 
waiting for help. They feel inferior. East 
Germans have been in an ambivalent situa- 
tion for a long time. On the one hand, they 
were proud of having the best socialism 
compared with all those “untidy” Russians 
and Poles. They felt like students at the top 
of their class. They felt contempt for the 
rest of Eastern Europe. This was coupled 
with feelings of humility toward West 
Germany, where everything was so much | 
better. 
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Get right to work in just 


seconds, because MS-DOS® 


and the DeskMate graph 
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user interface are built in. 


DeskMate® software, for filing, 


budgeting, writing letters and 


designing ads, is included at 


no extra charge. 


Need more power? We offer 


America’s broadest PC line. 


Remember: more people use 
Tandy 1000s than any other PC 
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ANOTHER GREAT OFFER FROM 
THE EMPLOYEE-OWNERS OF AVIS, INC. 








The employee-owners of Avis want 
you to experience the elegance of a 
Cadillac Sedan de Ville or similar 
luxury-group Car at a very special 
rate. With SuperValue Rates and fast 





service, “We're trying 


a day. Cadillac yi 
Sedan de Ville. | harder than ever” to 


: 49 
hat you want 
100 miles/day diag 
included. 30¢/mile there-| ' a yailable 
after. Optional Collision cine as 
Damage Waiver $12.95/ | at participating U.S. 
day or less. Rate corporate and licensee 


available at participating | locations and is non- 
locations. Offer ea 8 | discountable (rate not 











through May 21, 1990. available in Metro 





N.Y.). Cars and rate are 
subject to availability and must be 
returned to renting location. 
Blackout periods apply. There is no 
refueling charge if you return your 
tank full. Renter must meet Avis age, 
driver and credit requirements. There 
is an extra charge for additional 
drivers, local taxes, optional 
Collision Damage Waiver, Personal 
Accident Insurance, Personal Effects 
Protection and Additional Liability 
Insurance, where available. 

To drive this elegant bargain, call 
Avis at 1-800-331-1212, or your travel 
consultant. 


® 





We’re trying harder than ever. 


Avis features GM cars. Cadillac Sedan de Ville 
©1990 Wizard Co., inc 














It was the same under the Nazis. Ger- 
mans were the emperors of Europe then, 
but still suffering from a complex of being 
powerless victims, having to follow orders. 
Many of us always wavered between arro- 
gance and submission. After the war, for 
instance, it was dreadful to see how eager 
some people were to endear themselves to 
the Americans. It will take a form of na- 
tional psychotherapy to bring this into 
equilibrium. 


Q. isn’t there also an old German penchant 
to see yourselves as victims, excusing what 
you did because you were only following 
orders? 

A. We are not only victims. Communist 
oppression was much more subtle than it 
was under the Nazis. We made our peace 
with this dreadful system. I was always 
ashamed that we were so quiescent. 


Q. Are you afraid of being dominated by 
West Germans? 

A. There is a fear. But it can’t be relieved 
by complaining. We can help shape what 
our life should be. West Germans will have 
to accept what we want. 


Q. But won't a united Germany be dominated 
by Western politics and money? 

A. | am skeptical about a lopsided mone- 
tary union. It will expose our weakness and 
lead to grave social consequences. It would 
be like a ship with its cargo shifted to one 
side, out of balance and not able to float 
properly. West Germany seems to be of- 
fering a lot, but it says we must take their 
system along with it. I am not willing to put 
myself at the mercy of West Germany so 
readily. As to our political future, | see a 
collection, a federation of autonomous 
Lander [states], each of which has its own 
historical identity—related to one another 
like members of a family, and eventually 
neutral and unarmed. A centralized Ger- 
man state has always produced tendencies 
to suppress cultural diversity. 


Q. Now it appears that New Forum is being 
swept aside. What about the participation of 
the West German political parties in East 
Germany? 

A. Well, they are conducting their elector- 
al campaign in our country. Last Decem- 
ber they still assured us that we would be 
able to develop our own democracy. But 
you can’t do anything against a dam break- 
ing. The water spills over you. In our first 
elections, we of the New Forum have been 
put at a disadvantage. It’s obvious. Those 
with ties to West German parties have the 
logistics, whatever is needed to run a cam- 
paign. We have only private sympathizers. 
Nor can I bring myself to look into the tele- 
vision camera and say the same short sen- 
tence 20 times over to make a spot out of it. 
You feel like a chimpanzee. 


Q. But you are standing as a candidate? 
A. I'm afraid so. 2 








The health of nations—IV 


Priorities and realism 


One of the hallmarks of the American market economy is freedom of 
choice. Consumers can buy or spurn competing products as they 
choose. Financial markets offer a choice of investment options. Citi- 
zens are free to choose the various professionals—from brain sur- 
geons to paperhangers—who offer them the services they need. But 
individuals soon learn to live with limits. Only a fabled few can afford 
all the goodies the marketplace offers, and nobody can afford every- 
thing at once. 

The federal government would seem to have less freedom of 
choice than the average citizen. Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, we have 
noted, can simply say no to the various demands on their resources 
(except when the tax man comes calling). But the government, estab- 
lished to serve the people, has to respond to various constituencies at 
home, even as it maintains its role as a world leader. 

Our newspapers tell us of proposals to spend an extra billion 
dollars or so on the war on drugs and to increase aid to Panama by 
about the same amount. This is to be accomplished without increasing 
taxes, and in the face of the long-standing budget deficit. 

We read of plans to create special bank accounts to stimulate 
savings and investment, yet the same articles quote those who are 
fearful of worsening the deficit. We read of the pressing need for 
money for education, for the homeless, for better health care. We read 
that the Social Security tax ought to be cut and Social Security itself 
taken off-budget because the present system masks the deficit. We 
aren't arguing the merits of any of these causes. All require attention 
All deserve to be aired. 

The point is, not even the government of a nation as rich and 
powerful as America can afford to do everything at once, with only a 
limited number of tax dollars at its disposal. Nor should America’s 
Officials forget that when they direct the spending of private-sector 
monies, the results often impact on American society as a whole. 

When the federal government makes it more difficult for American 
companies to compete, the result only adds to the nation’s own dilem- 
mas. Uncompetitive U.S. firms are forced to shrink, not grow, making 
jobs harder for Americans to come by. Idled workers pay less in income 
taxes, and so do the companies that have to let them go. So the 
Treasury collects less, and the deficit becomes larger. In an effort to 
get all it can, the government may tinker with the tax code. U.S. mul- 
tinational companies, for example, pay more in taxes than many of 
their foreign-based competitors, reflecting the fact that over the years 
Congress has whittled away at the foreign tax credit and made 
other changes more beneficial to the competition abroad than to 
American firms. 

Part of the problem may well be that America’s leaders are overly 
prone to compartmentalize: This is a tax bill; this is a defense bill; this is 
an environmental bill. Too seldom do they look at the whole and ask: 
What will this bill do to the economy? And if that question doesn't get 
asked, or if the answer isn't carefully researched, then the economy is 
weakened—and with it the source of America’s might. For, in the final 
analysis, a growing economy is the source of a nation’s health and its 
wealth, and determines the role that nation plays in world affairs. 
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Of course now, you wont want to. Honda’ new self-propelled HR215HXA mower makes short work 


of obstacles that always stood in your way. And gives your lawn the finest cut of all. This is the mower with 
America’ first Hydrostatic Drive System. A system Popular Science hailed as one of 1989's greatest achievements 
in science and technology. It lets you stop, go fast, slow and anywhere in between. With one simple lever. To get 


by the hedge, around the flowers and out of that spot between the two elms. Easily At the same time, its blade 
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speed stays constant so the quality of thelGutdoes/too. Its deck and blade work in concert for 
a precision performance. Its easy-start, 4.5 HP Overhead Valve engine gives you the power you need for 


ECTS thick grass, tall grass, any grass. And a wide-mouth, easy removal bag means a clean getaway. 





So you're gonna love mowing your lawn. But there is one drawback. You'll only get to do it 


1-800-426-7701 once a week. For optimum performance and safety. we recommend you read the owner's manual before operating your Honda Power Equipment 
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Can the Right 
urvive Success? 


) | For triumphant 
js | conservatives, the post- 
|| Reagan dilemma is 
| 5 ; | what to do for an 
rs | encore 
By LAURENCE |. BARRETT 


elling footnote for future histories 
of the American right, circa 1990: 
at the Conservative Political Ac- 
tion Conference this month, ven- 
dors offered eleven different Oliver North 
buttons and two Fawn Hall pins. One 
T shirt depicted a soldier with an assault ri- 
J fle over the slogan WASTE THE RED BAS- 
rARDS, But any conservative who might 
have wanted a George Bush button for his 
lapel was out of luck. The nation’s nominal 
Conservative in Chief was missing both in 
person and in likeness 
Bush’s absence from the conclave of 45 
conservative groups underscores the right 
wing’s dilemma in the post—cold war world: 
a dearth of active heroes and of crackling 
issues. Ronald Reagan was yesteryear’s big 
draw, taking the conservative movement 
into the White House and redefining 
American politics. But now that the Rea- 
gan revolution is rooted in Washington 
| and peaceful revolutions are wasting reds 
in Nicaragua, Eastern Europe and even 
| Moscow, conservatives are left with a list- 
less, morning-after feeling. 
New enemies and new issues are need- 
ed badly. Anticommunism was “the glue 
that holds the movement together,” as Da- 
vid Keene of the American Conservative 
Union puts it. Says Heritage Foundation 
Vice President Burton Pines: “It is a sign 


LO ST The cold war is no 
ENEMY tcrcincr.” 

















of enormous triumph that there are no gal- 
vanizing issues for conservatives today.” It 
is a sign of danger as well: in periodicals 
and forums, even as conservatives cele- 
brate their recent accomplishments, they 
fret about imminent splintering. 

Many of the organizations are short of 
cash because donors think the crusades are 
over. The Conservative Digest folded this 
winter for want of patronage. A contrarian 
publication, Conservative Review, arrived 
in February with a lead piece condemning 
neoconservatives for their opposition to 
protectionism. Heresy survives among the 
right-wing factions. 

Neoconservatives, though few in num- 
ber, wield influence by providing a mod- 
ern, intellectual gloss to free-market argu- 
ments. Generally, they backed Reagan. 
Yet now, one of their leading advocates, 
Irving Kristol, decries the “intellectual vac- 
uum within the Republican Party” and 
predicts a “decade of continuous frustra- 
tion” for the movement. 

Georgia Congressman Newt Gingrich 
admonished the crowd of activists at the 
conservative convention “to recognize that 
the "90s are not the ‘80s and certainly not 
the "70s.”” He warned against wasting energy 
on waging “holy war” over differences with- 
in the movement. As a backbencher, Ging- 
rich used to enjoy making jihad. Today, as 
minority whip, he talks soberly of “opposi- 
tion conservatism” being passé: “We must 
invent governing conservatism.” 

Yet Bush’s cautious “stewardship” of 
the nation is part of the conservatives’ 
problem. He has pleased the right with his 
rear-guard defense of Reaganomics and 
delighted it with his invasion of Panama, 
But he temporizes on many other visceral 
issues, like China policy and abortion. Lit- 
tle is heard from the White House about 
school prayer or against the feminist agen- 
da. Says David Keene: “The White House 
attitude toward the movement is to tickle 
its belly and hope that it doesn’t get too dis- 
gruntled in public.” With no national lead- 
er to serve as either totem or target, the 
right suffers three specific conundrums: 





THE SEARCH FOR SATAN 
Rummaging about for a suitable foe, 
some conservatives seize on Capitol Hill. 
The catchphrase of the moment is “the Im- 
perial Congress.” But trying to set up the 
Democratic Congress as Great Satan flops 
on both philosophical and tactical grounds. 
William F. Buckley recently defended 
Congress as “the likeliest repository of 
conservative affinity.” The legislature, he 
argued, is the most effective antidote to 
“executive supremacy.” Looking ahead to 
this year’s elections, Ed Rollins, director of 
the Republican congressional campaign 


SEARCH FOR 
A CAUSE 











committee, discerns no overarching 
themes. “We’re doing candidate-driven 
races,” Rollins says. “We've got to win 
them one at a time.” 

If Congress will not serve as villain, 
there is always the public’s revulsion with 
the drug trade and violent crime. But 
Democrats have blurred the issue with 
their own tough-cop patter. Hawks could 
make great sport with some new Ayatullah 
or a resurgent Fidel Castro. Tehran, how- 
ever, is making sensible noises, and Ha- 
vana seems impotent. The conservatives’ 
search for demons goes on. 


COUNTRY-CLUB GENES 

The return of abortion as a polarizing 
subject last year reminded populist conser- 
vatives that the President is only a tepid 








ally on a variety of hot moral issues. By re- 
fusing to denounce pro-choice Republi- 
cans, Bush flashed his repressed country- 
club genes. The religious right, in retreat 
since the Jim Bakker and Jimmy Swaggart 
scandals, is beginning to feel abandoned by 
the Republicans. Paul Weyrich, the orga- 
nizer who helped lure preachers into the 
G.O.P. a dozen years ago, discerns a “re- 
emergence of the old Republican Party . . . 
a party that doesn’t particularly like Evan- 
gelicals or Fundamentalists or other peo- 
ple of strong religious persuasion.” 

Bush must rely on moderates and inde- 
pendents more heavily than Reagan did. 
That reliance forces to the surface a variety 
of fault lines, including splits over defense 
spending. While attempting to minimize | 
cuts in the military budget, Bush must still 
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trim enough to pay for the token increases 


he has promised in domestic programs. 
The risk is that no one will be satisfied. 


THE REPUBLICAN RAINBOW 

Some of the boldest conservatives have 
yearned for years to lure enough blacks 
and Hispanics away from the Democrats to 
form a governing majority that extends be- 
yond the White House. A few even argue 
that the right wing must forthrightly admit 
error in opposing civil rights legislation of 
the 1960s. As Housing Secretary, Jack 
Kemp is attempting to make “empower- 
ment” of the poor more than a slogan by 
training public-housing tenants to manage 
and even own their projects. The Adminis- 
tration is also reviving the long-standing 
G.O.P. proposal to create “enterprise 
zones” that ostensibly would bring busi- 
ness back to impoverished neighborhoods. 

Harsh political calculations impinge on 
these good intentions. Many Democrats 
abandoned the party and turned Republi- 


can in the first place to fight integration, | 


and today bridle at suggestions that they 
embrace affirmative action. Confederate 
banners remain in vogue at Southern polit- 
ical rallies; when G.o.p. Chairman Lee 
Atwater suggested that the Stars and Bars 
might offend black sensitivities, he had to 
explain away his temerity (“In no way did I 
mean to offend anyone”). As for Kemp’s 
programs, they are slow in getting under 
way and starved by the budget crunch. 
Kemp has some company among con- 
servatives in promoting imaginative ideas. 
Illinois Congressman John Porter has pro- 
posed the gradual conversion of Social Se- 
curity to a private system that would give 
each worker a personal retirement fund to 
be individually invested. The new arrange- 
ment presumably would provide greater 
benefits relative to cost. Around the coun- 
try, some infant local think tanks are also 
innovating. In Denver the Independence 
Institute is circulating petitions for an 





amendment to the Colorado constitution 
aimed at shrinking “giantism” in the public 
school system. The measure would convert 
state education subsidies into individual 
vouchers so that families could shop for 
the most attractive classroom “buy.” 

Such schemes may provoke debate, but 
they fall far short of providing a rallying cry 
for right-wingers. Where Social Security is 
concerned, no significant change is feasible 
without strong presidential leadership. 
Bush, mindful of the fierce geriatric lobby, 
insists, “I don’t want to tamper with the So- 
cial Security system.” 

What keeps the conservative move- 
ment’s struggle with success from turning 
into a full-blown crisis is the absence of ef- 
fective competition. The Democrats as a 
party and the liberals as a secular sect are 
far more bereft of direction. It is impossible 
to imagine a liberal gathering where one 
champion would warrant two or three dif- 
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The Vision Is in the Details 


tatecraft is a modulator’s art. “Sometimes you move publicly, sometimes pri- 
vately. Sometimes quietly, sometimes at the top of your voice. And sometimes 
an active policy is best advanced by doing nothing until the right time—or never.” 

Since James Baker said that on a Texas turkey shoot shortly before he became 
Secretary of State, the Bush Administration’s conduct of foreign policy has been 
scathingly criticized. The common complaint, thrown out again last week by House 
majority leader Richard Gephardt, portrays George Bush as a visionless bystander 
in a changing world. It is a cheap critique that misses the point. As American pri- 
macy recedes, the trick is to maximize U.S. leverage by crafting creative techniques 
for disparate situations. 

By this measure, Bush’s foreign policy has got it right almost every time, the no- 
table exception being China. The President’s “don’t gloat” response to commu- 
nism’s demise has exactly satisfied Mikhail Gorbachev's needs—which at this time 
are also America’s. So, too, the Administration’s Middle East policy has been 
adroit. A combination of private pressure and thinly veiled public threats has 
pushed Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir so far into a corner that even he may 
finally have no alternative but to 
give peace a chance. 

The Administration’s German 
policy is the most nuanced of all. 
The Bush-Baker approach was re- 
flected in their refusal to bash Hel- 
mut Kohl publicly for failing to de- 
clare the German-Polish border 
inviolate. As other Western lead- 
ers held press conferences to vent 
their spleen on the border issue, 
Washington urged privately that 
Kohl's coalition partners bear the 
burden of turning the Chancellor 
around, a result accomplished last 
week. 

Bush and Baker have never 
worricd that a resurgent Germany 
might actually demand the lands 
lost to Poland after World War II. 
What does concern them is Kohl's 
survival. Their calculation is simple: Germany’s continued economic, political and 
military integration into a unified Europe is essential for world peace. They fear 
that Kohl’s opponents, the Social Democrats, might succumb to neutralism, with 
unforeseeable consequences as Germany flexes its considerable economic muscle 
in the coming effort to rebuild Eastern Europe. 

Admittedly, the payback is yet to come; Kohl’s chauvinistic propensity to go it 
alone has continued unabated. But by publicly ignoring the Chancellor’s diplomat- 
ic free-lancing, Bush and Baker hope for greater influence down the road. Throw- 
ing America’s weight around, they reason, could only make the transition to a Eu- 
rope inevitably dominated by a united Germany even more difficult to manage. In 
another time, a similar posture was called appeasement. So far, at least, the Bush- 
Baker policy can be viewed as smart politics, as another effort—to borrow Baker's 
words—toward trying to get allies and opponents “to operate on America’s terms, 
so that you can then do whatever you determine it is in your interests to do.” Given 
the U.S.’s diminishing economic position relative to Japan and Germany, “on 
America’s terms’ may be too lofty an ambition. But it is always wise to pursue a 
smooth working relationship with your bankers. 

How would Bush be maneuvering if he didn’t have the cushion of an approval 
rating hovering around 80%? If the economy were on the skids and his popularity 
at 40%, would he revert to the tough-guy rhetoric that characterized his presiden- 
tial campaign? Would he have resisted reading the riot act to Kohl? Would he risk 
alienating America’s powerful Jewish lobby by playing hardball with Shamir? No 
doubt Bush will have tough moments somewhere along the line—and then we will 
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Some things are better left unsaid 
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A Cowpoke for Governor? 





Clayton Williams’ folksy campaign catches on with Texas voters 





By RICHARD WOODBURY 


ith his gray Resistol hat and 

black ostrich-skin boots, the 
folksy gubernatorial candidate work- 
ing the food line in a Tyler cafeteria 
last week looked every bit the old- 
time Texas cowboy that he is. And 
the campaign pledges that he rattled 
off in a gravelly West Texas drawl 
were just what plenty of voters in the 
Lone Star State want to hear. 

“Double the prisons boot 
camps for first-felony offenders ... 
fight drugs from every direction,” 
urged Republican Clayton Williams. 
“Free college tuition for good kids 
from at-risk families . . . better voca- 
tional training ... more private-sec- 
tor jobs,” he went on. And all this 
with no new taxes. 

Williams’ cowpoke image and a 
bundle of cash have propelled him to 
the fore in a mud-spattered primary 
season. Riding a nearly 2-to-1 lead 
over his nearest rival, Texas Railroad 
Commissioner Kent Hance, into this 
weck’s G.o.P. election, he seemed a 
good bet to win outright, avoiding a 
runoff. One recent poll shows him 
going on to beat handily any candi- 
date the Democrats nominate. 





Williams has caught on because he of- 
fers catchy solutions to complicated prob- 
lems, with a rustic sincerity that Texans 
seem to relish. A fourth-generation Texan, 
he personally leads roundups and spring 
brandings of the 900 Brangus cattle on his | with 30-second TV spots, some featuring 


43-sq.-mi. Happy Cove Ranch in 
the Big Bend country. He concedes 
that he once decked a disgruntled 
ex-employee, explaining, “There 
are times when you don’t call a law- 
yer.” Observes Austin political con- 
sultant George Christian: “He typi- 
fies what a lot of people think Texas 
ought to be.” 

Williams, 58, is a shrewd busi- 
nessman who grew up on a cattle 
ranch at Fort Stockton and built a 
$250 million empire in oil, gas, 
ranching, banking and communica- 
tions. He boasts that his business 
endeavors have created jobs for 
100,000 Texans. “I’m a survivor of 
the oil patch,” he tells crowds. “Re- 
building is my purpose. Let’s make 
Texas great again.” On the stump at 
tamale feeds and rodeos, the candi- 
date embellishes his message, bear- 
hugging his way through crowds, 
pecking women on the cheek and 
grabbing a guitar to warble a Mexi- 











Williams on horseback, backlighted by the 
setting sun. The ads are lavishly shot on 
film rather than videotape, for higher qual- 
ity. In one tough-talking commercial, he 
promises to “introduce [drug pushers] to 
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The candidate: catchy solutions for complicated problems 


can ballad. “Look him in the eyes, and you 
have to trust him,” says Tyler motel clerk 
Boris Johnson. “There's nothing phony. 
He speaks common sense.” 

Williams has saturated the airwaves 








A Jolt for Richards 


espite a well-publicized 

bout with alcoholism ten 
years ago, Texas State Trea- 
surer Ann Richards had be- 
come a rising star among 
Democrats. Until several days 
ago, she was a front runner in 
this week’s Democratic prima- 
ry. Then Richards’ campaign 
was jolted by her refusal to an- 
swer questions on whether she 
has ever used illegal drugs. Replying, she contend- 
ed, could discourage other addicts from seeking 
help. Her Democratic opponents, former Gover- 
nor Mark White and Attorney General Jim Mat- 
tox, were quick to attack Richards for her evasive- 
ness. If she becomes the nominee, she can expect a 
far tougher going-over from the Republicans. = 





Richards 





drug courts and stiffening sentences for ca- 
sual drug users. 

To pay for the programs, Williams 
would enact a state hiring freeze and sweep- 
ing budget cuts, including selling most of 
the 61 official airplanes and closing district 


the joys of bustin’ rocks.” Of the $8.4 
million Williams has invested in the 
race, $6.2 million has come from his 
own very deep pocket. 

Popular though it may be with av- 
erage voters, Williams’ campaign has 
irritated members of the state’s Old 
Guard Republican establishment, 
who preferred a more conventional 
nominee. Dismissing his chances, 
they spread support among Hance, 
former Secretary of State Jack Rains 
and Dallas lawyer Tom Luce. But as 
Williams gained steam, they reluc- 
tantly began to jump aboard with 
campaign contributions. 

Williams says he wants to be Gov- 
ernor because his son Clayton Wade 
had a marijuana problem when he 
was 15. After the boy was expelled 
from high school in 1986, Williams 
and his wife Modesta saw him 
through a 14-month rehabilitation 
program. “Help me rid us of this 
plague,”’ he implores audiences. 
“Help me get the drug dealers out of 
the school yards.” He wants to create 
a work camp in the West Texas des- 
ert where youthful drug offenders 
would get a chance to reform without 
obtaining a police record. He sug- 
gests doubling the number of state 
narcotics agents, establishing special 





offices. “You give this fella a whack 
at that budget, and I'll pay for it all 
and save some to boot,” he says. 
Critics have attacked Williams 
for attempting to buy the governor- 
ship with simplistic solutions. “I 
don’t think we can ride horseback 
into the space age,” said G.o.P. rival 
Luce. But Williams dismisses such 
criticism with his trademark horse 
laugh and zany grin. The larger 
question is whether his cowboy ca- 
chet can survive in the general clec- 
tion. “He hasn’t withstood the fire 
of a long campaign and journalistic 
scrutiny,” points out Richard Mur- 
ray, a University of Houston politi- 
cal scientist. “Without the cash, 
he'd be a terrible fourth.” Whatev- | 
er way the vote goes, Williams ap- 
pears ready to accept it. “If I lose,” 
says Williams, “I’ve drilled a total 
dry hole. If I win, I'll get some of my 
money back” in contributions from 
political fund raisers. a 
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Dan Rostenkowski 
Democrat of Illinois 
Mel Levine $1,052,462 
Democrat of California 
$1,485,734 


The Senate has long been a haven for the rich, but some 
enterprising House members aren't doing so badly them- 
selves. Under a House rule, Congressmen elected in 1980 or 
earlier are allowed to “convert” unspent funds in their cam- 
paign war chests to their personal use if they leave the House 
by 1992. With the deadline closing in, at least six members 
who have accumulated $1 million or more could decide to 
cash in. New York Democrats Stephen Solarz and Charles 
Schumer may be fighting for the same seat after their districts 
are reapportioned, and both are considering challenging Re- 
publican Senator Alfonse D’Amato. Alabama Democrat 
Ronnie Flippo plans to use the money this year to finance a 
race for Governor. There are also whispers that Dan Rosten- 
kowski, the powerful Illinois Democrat, has decided that add- 
ing an extra million dollars to his inflation-indexed pension is 
good reason to retire after one more term. 


AND THE TIP O’NEILL AWARD FOR POST-PUBLIC- 
SERVICE OVEREXPOSURE GOES TO .. . Former New 
York City Mayor Ed Koch. Since leaving office in January, 
Koch has 1) signed on to do radio commentaries, 2) become 
host of a weekly television show, 3) made frequent lecture ap- 
pearances, 4) been a part-time professor, 5) joined a law firm 
and a real estate company. Koch has also shilled for a liquid 
diet aid and appeared in ads for Second Chance Lotto, a con- 
test sponsored by another employer, the New York Post. 
Small wonder that the 
tabloid promotes Koch's 
weekly column with the 
slogan “Ed Koch is not 
subtle.” 


“YOUR SECOND 


A GAG RULE FOR 
JESSE? The implicit ten- 
sions between Virginia 
Governor Doug Wilder 
and Jesse Jackson may 
surface at the March 23- 
24 meeting of the Demo- 
cratic National Commit- 
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$1,393,257 Ronnie Flippo 
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$1,012,831 


tee. Paul Goldman, Wilder’s chief political strategist and the 
new chairman of the Virginia Democratic Party, plans to ask 
that a committee be formed to find ways to prevent 1992 presi- 
dential candidates from bloodying the party’s nominee. What 
particularly pains Goldman is attacks during the weeks lead- 
ing to the convention. While Goldman freely points to such 


sore losers as Gene McCarthy 
in 1968 and Ted Kennedy in FLORIDA wa 






1980, he refrains from mentioning 
the prime recent offender—Jesse 
Jackson in ’84 and 88. 


CHEAPENING CHALLENGER. 
After the 1986 space-shuttle disas- 
ter, Florida set up a foundation to commemorate the seven as- 
tronauts who died in the explosion and funded it with the sale 
of $15 special license tags. Now, 500,000 tags and some $10 
million later, some legislators think the funds are being mis- 
used. They note that the commission’s eleven-member staff 
has spent more than $600,000 on “administrative expenses,” 
nearly as much as the design costs of a yet-to-be-constructed 
black granite memorial on Cape Canaveral. Some lawmakers 
have suggested a boycott of the license plates, and Represen- 
tative Harry Goode is fashioning a bill to make the foundation 
accountable to state auditors. 
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EXPERIENCE BUSINESS 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN. 





WHEN YOU FLY ON BUSINESS WITH PAN AM, YOU'LL NEVER 
END UP IN THE MIDDLE. BECAUSE ALL SEATS IN PAN Ams 
Cuiprper® CLASS ARE ARRANGED TWO BY TWO, SO YOU'LL 
ALWAYS GET A WINDOW OR AN AISLE SEAT WITH PLENTY OF 
ROOM TO WORK OR RELAX. AND YOULL ALSO DINE ON FINE 
CUISINE. GET PRIVILEGED CHECK-IN AND PRIORITY BAGGAGE 
HANDLING. EVEN EARN 250 BONUS MILES IN OUR Wor-pPass® 
FREQUENT TRAVELER PROGRAM. Fiy PAN AM ON BUSINESS, 


AND EXPERIENCE TRAVEL THE WAY TRAVEL SHOULD BE. 





We’reE Friyinc BETTER |HAN EVER. 
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THE MILLIONAIRES CLUB: TAKE THE MONEY AND RUN 
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The Senate has long been a haven for the rich, but some 
enterprising House members aren’t doing so badly them- 
selves. Under a House rule, Congressmen elected in 1980 or 
earlier are allowed to “convert” unspent funds in their cam- 
paign war chests to their personal use if they leave the House 
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ing an extra million dollars to his inflation-indexed pension is 
good reason to retire after one more term. 


AND THE TIP O’NEILL AWARD FOR POST-PUBLIC- 
SERVICE OVEREXPOSURE GOES TO .. . Former New 
York City Mayor Ed Koch. Since leaving office in January, 
Koch has 1) signed on to do radio commentaries, 2) become 
host of a weekly television show, 3) made frequent lecture ap- 
pearances, 4) been a part-time professor, 5) joined a law firm 
and a real estate company. Koch has also shilled for a liquid 
diet aid and appeared in ads for Second Chance Lotto, a con- 
test sponsored by another employer, the New York Post. 
Small wonder that the 
tabloid promotes Koch’s 
weekly column with the 
slogan “Ed Koch is not 
subtle.” 
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of $15 special license tags. Now, 500,000 tags and some $10 
million later, some legislators think the funds are being mis- 
used. They note that the commission’s eleven-member staff 
has spent more than $600,000 on “administrative expenses,” 
nearly as much as the design costs of a yet-to-be-constructed 
black granite memorial on Cape Canaveral. Some lawmakers 
have suggested a boycott of the license plates, and Represen- 
tative Harry Goode is fashioning a bill to make the foundation 
accountable to state auditors. 
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_ Some capes have finally 
introduced their 





The breakthrough HP 
LaserJet III printer is here. 
And with it comes print quality 
like you've never seen before. 
With it come documents that 
sparkle. 


Now everything you print can 
be more professional. More per- 
suasive. The improvements are 
made possible by HP's exclusive 


first laser printer. 


Resolution Enhancement tech- 
nology. The result is clearer 
resolution. Smoother edges. And 
curves that really curve. 


But the breakthrough in resolu- 
tion isn’t the only news. With the 
LaserJet III printer, you get more 
fonts. In more sizes. And you 
get it all for a list price ofjust 
$2,3952 Considerably less than 








the LaserJet Series Ilitreplaces. And complete compatibility 

4 pl os with all popular PCs and soft- 
Of course, you'll still have the ware. futiniing WordPerfect 5.1 
eight pages per minute speed. ang WordStar’ 5.5. 





The HP LaserJet III is the latest 
addition to HP’s family of laser 
printers. Including the afford- 
able, personal HP LaserJet ITP 
printer. For more information 
on the HP LaserJet printer line 





Hewlett-Packard introduces the 
| third generation LaserJet. 





and the name of your nearest 
authorized HP dealer, call 
1-800-752-0900, Ext. 1006. 
Now you can get a better look 
for an even better price. 


There is a better way. 


©) eackano 


*Suggested US. list price. WordStar is a U.S. registered trademark of MicroPro International Corporation. © 1990 Hewlett Packard Company PE12002 
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Or for that matter, peso for peso, or Your savings can rise to as high as 18% POT 
mark for mark. as your volume of calls increases. 

And your calls will be connected with 


Because only AT&T combines big inter- 
the speed and clarity AT&T is renowned for. 





national savings with AT&T quality. 
For as little as $5 per month, AT&T For more on AT&T PRO WATS and Ey 5 
PRO™ WATS lets you enjoy a 10% sav- our other international discount plans, call 
ings on direct-dialed calls to 47 countries* —_ 1 800 222-0400, ext. 1276. vx) om 
during both the standard and discount Because dollar for dollar, you're just not ‘ ere 
time periods.* going to find a better deal. 
© Rate structures to Canaks and Mexico vary 


© Savings also apply to Interstate direct dialed calls. 
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By JORDAN BONFANTE SAN DIFGO 


ne balmy night in September 1988 

San Dicgo’s Mayor Maureen 

O’Connor spent the night in Bal- 
boa Park, not to take the air beneath the 
palm fronds but to sample the life of home- 
less people. In jeans and baseball cap, she 
watched a series of drug deals go down. 
She spent a second night among more va- 
grants at a skid row mission. Throughout 
most of her 48 hours on the streets, she 
went unrecognized—until Sister Ray- 
monda, a nun who has known the mayor 
for years, spotted her resting on a bench 
reading the paper and whispered, “If you 
want to conceal your identity, you should 
remember that homeless women don't 
read the financial pages.” 

The mayor's expedition into the world 
of the downtrodden was indeed an atten- 
tion-getting departure for someone who 
also happens to be a millionaire. But the 
excursion was less startling in this city, 
which tends to write its own rules for its 
free-form public life. One rule is that a 
woman politician, perhaps better than a 
man, can attempt the new and different. 
For San Diego is where the new is the 
norm and woman power is a dominant 
force in the political game. Here the 
“smoke-filled rooms,” such as they are, 
tend to be flamingo-colored restaurants 








overlooking the Pacific surf. And here the 
“machine,” such as it is, rests in the hands 
of a key coterie of women, especially three 
elegant ladies from the smart set 

Mayor O'Connor, 43,—‘Mayor Mo,” 
as she is airily addressed by her constitu- 
ents—is at the center of a powerful troika 
of female leadership. The other two mem- 
bers do not hold public office and hardly 
need to. One is the region’s foremost pub- 
lisher, Helen Copley, 67, the stately owner 
of the San Diego Union and Tribune and a 
chain of 40 other papers. The other is phi- 
lanthropist Joan Kroc, 61, the vivacious 
majority stockholder in McDonald's and 
owner of the San Diego Padres. 

Together these wealthy women call 
many of the shots in the West's second 
largest city. They set the tone of its breezy 
conservatism. They generate much of its 
impulse for urban face lifting and instant 
culture. They influence, and in fact make, 
many of the city’s major civic decisions, 
“Every day I get up and thank God that we 
have Mrs. Kroc and Mrs. Copley in San 
Diego,” the mayor says extravagantly. 
“They go not just the extra mile, but the ex- 
tra 100 miles. What they do for this com- 
munity—and they don’t have to—goes be- 
yond any mayor's wildest expectations of 
private-public partnership.” 

The teamwork can produce useful po- 
litical results. O’Connor, a Democrat, has 
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Mayor Maureen 
O'Connor, publisher 
Helen Copley and 
philanthropist Joan Kroc: 
the three women who call 
many of the shots in the 
West's second largest 
city, in O'Connor's office. 
Atraditional old boy 
network would use its 
power to build a factory, 
says an observer of this 
troika. But “the women do 
it for human services.” 


Lady Power in the Sunbelt 


The most potent triple play in San Diego is O’Connor to Copley to Kroc 


for years enjoyed the regular support of 
Copley’s conservative Republican papers 
So have other candidates for county and 
office after O’Connor introduced 
them to her powerful friend. One recent 
beneficiary was newly elected State Sena 
tor Lucy Killea, a Democrat famed for hav 
ing been banned from Catholic Commu- 
nion for her pro-choice abortion stand 

The teamwork can produce even more 
impressive civic results. When Kroc in 
1988 decided to donate $18 million, to start 
a hospice for Arps and other terminally ill 
patients, O'Connor enlisted Killea, then an 
assemblywoman, to sponsor the regulatory 
legislation needed from the state. Just 
when everything seemed to be in place, 
Republican Governor George Deukme- 
jian vetoed the bill. The team closed ranks 
once more. Copley and her editor in chief, 
former Nixon aide Herb Klein, agreed to 
turn some Republican heat on the capital 
by dispatching a ringing letter to Deukme- 
jian. The Governor was sufficiently im- 
pressed to reverse his decision and sign the 
hospice legislation. “Now that is how you 
use power,” says Kroc admiringly. “That is 
just the way the men used to do it when the 
old boys controlled the city,” says a friend 
of Copley and Kroc, Del Mar marketing 
executive Sonny Sturn. “But the men 
would do it for a factory. The women do it 
for human services.” 
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Greate residents keep teens off 
the streets—and on the dance floor 


ewport, Oregon is a quiet, rural community of 

8,300 people that sits on the Pacific coast. For its 

teens, sometimes it's too quiet. And, as parents 

everywhere know, teenagers with too little to do 

and nowhere to go get bored quickly — and 
head for trouble 


“There's not a lot here to offer kids,” says Newport 
resident Stan Ferguson. “But telling them to ‘say no to drugs’ 
just isn't enough. You need to provide a positive altemative.” 


Newport teens have that alternative thanks to Ferguson and 
a group of supportive Newport neighbors. Every other week- 
end, area youths gather together to dance and socialize at 
Saturdays—a drug and alcohol-free teen center created and 
run by local adult volunteers 


Doing It For The Kids 


In 1987, Newport residents were inspired by the success of 
a similar center in nearby Toledo, Oregon. Given the size of 
their town, they had few resources with which to work— 
except their determination and imagination 


Pitching in, they raised $15,000 in six months from 
fundraising events such as radiothons, hot dog sales, bottle 
drives and car washes. Local businesses lent their support 
and an area church donated its hall, which is transformed into 
Saturdays wwice a month. 


An immediate hit among local teens, average attendance at 
Saturdays is 150—nearly 25% of local high school enrollment 
They're chaperoned by 15 adults, drawn from a pool of 50 
volunteers 


Along with a dance floor and DJ, Saturdays features video 
games and card games, pool, blackjack and a snack bar. 
Often, the teen center is used to help others. Recently, 
townspeople sponsored a benefit for the “Make a Wish” 
Foundation; another week, a food drive was held. 





“Saturdays is more fun than cruising around 
and stirring up trouble, that's for sure. ” 
—Morgan Locklear 


A Place Of Their Own 


Eighteen-year-old Morgan Locklear is a big fan of Saturdays 
He should be; he met his girlfriend there. 


But even more important, he says, is the chance for young 
people to have a place to call their own. “I've seen some of 
my friends hurt themselves and others. It helps just to be 
around other kids and have a good time. It can take away a 
lot of pain that teenagers feel.” 


Police in Toledo have found that drug and vandalism arrests 
are virtually nonexistent on nights when their teen center is 
open. In Newport, statistics haven't been gathered yet. But for 
Wanda Janes, co-chairman of Saturdays, the numbers ultimate- 
ly don't matter. 


“What's important is that the whole town has joined together 
for the kids,” she says. “If we keep one teenager from being 
involved in drugs or injured or killed in a drunk driving acci- 
dent, all the work will have been worthwhile.” 


Eleventh in a series of self-reliant 
communities cleaning up problems 
in their own backyards 




















it in their smiles, 
feel it in their hand- 
shakes. You can tell 
their lives are fulfill- 
ing, their work is 
rewarding. These 
are Amway people. 
Hardworking Ameri- 
cans you can count 
on to give their best. 
Every day. 
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Another prominent O’Connor to Cop- 
ley to Kroc triple play made possible San 
Diego’s recent Soviet Arts Festival. The 
mayor first dreamed up the idea of a big 22- 
event festival with a flashy Fabergé show 
couched among operas and ballets. But it 
took the money and clout of her two friends 
to surmount vehement opposition to it. 
Copley and Kroc covered half the festival’s 
budgeted cost by anteing up $500,000 
and $1 million respectively. Then 
Copley’s opinion-making dailies 
swung behind it. To clinch the deal, 
Kroc kicked in with a $2.8 million Fa- 
bergé egg she had bought at auction 
for the occasion in Europe. 

Woman power in San Diego ex- 
tends beyond this golden triumvirate. 
Four of the nine city council seats are 
occupied by women. So are the presi- 
dencies or chairs of the school board, 
the chamber of commerce, the Cen- 
tre City Development Corp., both 
the Republican and Democratic 
county committees and the deputy 
mayor's post. Their rise, say these 
women, has been surprisingly 
unchallenged. 

Growth is the most frequently 
cited explanation for woman power in 
San Diego. The shimmering harbor 
city grew nearly 30%, to 1.1 million in 
the 1980s and was transformed from a 
sleepy Navy town to a booming me- 
tropolis. It became second only to Los 
Angeles in the West and sixth in the 
country, ahead of both Detroit and 
Dallas. Its industry diversified into 
high-tech research as well as low-cost 
maquiladoras manufacturing across 
the border in Mexico. Unemploy- 
ment, at 3.9%, came to stand well un- 
der the national rate. 

The explosive growth extended 
the bleak stretches of treeless housing 
tracts, especially inland. It intensified 
the traditional local conflict between a 
laid-back resort atmosphere and a 
stressful development. It imposed ur- 
ban ills like crime and overcrowded 
jails. But at the same time it threw 
open the doors of opportunity, creat- 
ing a fluid new nonpartisan politics. 
And, in the absence of blue-blood dy- 
nasties like those in Boston or San 
Francisco, it engendered an unapolo- 

















millionaire, Bob Peterson. 

Copley was a secretary from Iowa who 
married her boss, James Copley, and at his 
death in 1973 hesitantly took over his press 
fiefdom. Surprisingly, for a reticent, private 
figure, she proved to be a hands-on publish- 
er who expanded the Copley newspaper 
chain and quadrupled its worth to more 








Kroc’s opening pitch in the 1984 N.L. playoffs 


she excused herself and left. 

For all their close personal and social 
ties, the three women hold very different 
political views. Democrat O’Connor and 
conservative Republican Copley like to 
kid about their inability to convert each 
other. “I haven't given up, but she never 
takes my advice,” says Copley, smiling, 
about O'Connor. Neither does the 
liberal Kroc. What binds them, ac- 
cording to O'Connor, is camarade- 
rie and a shared boosterism in re- 
gard to San Diego. Yet why do they 
do it? Part of the answer lies in old- 
fashioned values that Kroc and 
Copley attribute to their Midwest- 
ern upbringing, and O’Connor to a 
strict Catholic girlhood that taught 
“you have to give something back.” 
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nd why does San Diego cede 
them so much prominence? 
One theory is that in the Sun- 
belt perhaps more than other places, 
power is there for the taking. Says 
San Diego Tribune editor Neil Mor- 
gan, an insightful observer of the city: 
“Relatively few people really want 
positions of leadership here. They 
came here for the climate, for oppor- 
tunity, for all those beautiful beach- 
es—not to assume responsibility.” 
Not everyone is enamored of the 
reigning matriarchy. Copley has been 
embroiled in a prolonged dispute at 
the newspapers in which labor accus- 
es her of intransigence. Kroc, as a 
woman, finds herself even more ma- 
ligned than other baseball owners in 
the current players’ dispute—the 
dugout being one of the last all-mas- 
culine bastions, even in San Diego— 
and has been seeking to sell the team. 
As mayor, O’Connor gets most of the 
flak. Councilman Bob Filner, a fel- 
low Democrat, accuses her of dodg- 
ing systematic dialogue and instead 
“bullying people, one issue at a 
time.” Some political regulars charge 
that she shuns partisan duties to con- 
centrate on her “populist” appeal 
that one of them describes as “a mile 
wide and an inch deep.” 
O'Connor, however, sticks to her 
vision of a “global” San Diego that 
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getic admiration for new money. 

San Diego’s three leading ladies 
did not always live in mansions in Point 
Loma and Rancho Santa Fe. O’Connor, 
one of 13 children of a local boxer named 
Kid Jerome, once worked after school as a 
chambermaid in the Westgate Hotel next 
to the City Hall she now occupies as mayor. 
She was a phys-ed teacher with a shoe- 
string campaign budget when, at 24, she 
became the youngest-ever member of the 
city council. In 1986 O'Connor handily 
won the mayoral race, after the incumbent 
mayor was convicted of perjury. By then fi- 
nancing a campaign was less of a problem: 
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Not everyone is enamored of the reigning matriarchy. 


than $800 million. Kroc, whose personal 
fortune is estimated at $950 million, was a 
music teacher and supper-club organist 
from Minnesota who married McDonald’s 
founder Ray Kroc in 1969 and moved to 
San Diego with him in 1976 to run his newly 
acquired Padres. After Kroc’s death in 
1984, she turned his conservative Republi- 
canism on end by contributing mightily to 
disarmament causes and to the Democratic 
Party itself. Her philanthropy is legendary. 
Once at a party at the house of Dr. Jonas 
Salk in La Jolla, so many other guests ac- 
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somehow, with strict limits on new 
growth, will also preserve its beach- 
town quality of life. And she sticks up for 
women leaders as being more approach- 
able than men, more service oriented and 
more concerned with their communities 
than with their personal ambitions. “When 
I took office three years ago, we had a may- 
or who'd been convicted. We had a coun- 
cilman and a housing director under inves- 
tigation. The city had gone through five 
mayors in four years,” she says. “I was 
elected as a Democrat in a heavily Repub- 
lican city with 60%. Mayor Mo must be do- 
ing something right.” 2 


she had married a banking and fast-food | costed her with solicitations for moncy that 
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Another Spill 
In Arthur Kill 


The barge loaded with 4.2 mil- 
lion gal. of home-heating oil 
was pulling away from a termi- 
nal near New York harbor last 
week when two huge explosions 
tore gaping holes in the hull. 
Nearly 200,000 gal. of fuel 
poured into the Arthur Kill, a 
narrow waterway between Stat- 
en Island and New Jersey. For 
the fourth time this year, a ma- 
jor spill threatened birds, tur- 
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| The latest disaster: fire rages aboard a fuel-laden barge 














Love it 
Or Leave It 


Vermonters tend to be crusty, id- 
iosyncratic and, above all, inde- 
pendent. After the Revolution, it 
took them 14 years to decide to 
join the Union. So with the 200th 
anniversary of statehood at hand, 
it seemed reasonable to stage a 
series of debates on whether the 
time had come for the Green 
Mountain State to declare its in- 
dependence. The Vermont 
Statehood Bicentennial Com- 
mission selected political scien- 
tist Frank Bryan of the University 
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Up, Up and 
Away 


If the U.S. Postal Service has its 
way, Americans will soon have 
to pay an extra $10 a year for 
stamps. Last week the agency 
announced that even though it 
plans to curtail service, it would 
seek an average 19% increase 
in 1991, less than three years af- 
ter the previous jump of 16%. 
First-class postage will go from 
25¢ to 30¢, while rates for sec- 
| ond- and third-class mail—the 
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of Vermont to argue for seceding 
from the Union and State Su- 
preme Court Justice John Doo- 
ley to argue for staying put. 

If the first face-off is any 
measure, Bryan has the more 
popular case. “The state should 
get out,” he said in the initial 
joust in Bennington, because, 
among other things, every Ver- 
monter now owes $12,000 to- 
ward the national debt. “How 
can you love the country and 
leave it?” countered Dooley, 
noting that a “cute little govern- 
ment will not stop acid rain.” At 
debate’s end, the audience vot- 
ed 95 to 55 in favor of going it 
alone. = 


mainstay of cat- 
alog distributors 
and magazine 
publishers—will 
soar as much as 
33%. Business 
and consumer 
groups are al- 
ready organiz- 
ing strong cam- 
paigns against the increases, 
which the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion has ten months to vote on. 

Even Postmaster General 
Anthony Frank admits that, 
from the consumers’ stand- 
point, the price hikes are “too 
much, too soon.” Although the 
Postal Service has cut its work 
force by 20,000, to 758,000, it 
remains the nation’s largest ci- 
vilian employer, and Frank says 
he has no choice but to ask for 
the increases until he can get la- 
bor costs under control. The 
Postal Service is expected to 
lose $1.6 billion this year. 


$3.89 








Passing the 
Buck—Again 


Caught between his campaign 
promise not to raise taxes and a 
general aversion to political 
risk, George Bush unveiled his 
“transportation strategy” last 
week. The glossy 129-page doc- 
ument is long range and com- 
prehensive, but it may not 
help many Americans get to 
work faster. Like the education 
strategy announced earlier this 
year, the transportation plan in- 
dicates that Bush is more 
adept at identifying the nation’s 


Bye-Bye 
Blackbird 


In 26 years as the nation’s swift- 
est and highest-flying recon- 
naissance planes, SR-71 Black- 
birds detected China’s first 
atomic test in 1964 and snapped 
photos of Tehran detailed 
enough to encourage Jimmy 
Carter to order his hostage res- 
cue attempt in 1980. Flying at 
more than 100,000 ft. at speeds 
exceeding 2,000 m.p.h. they 
evaded more than 1,000 sur- 
face-to-air missiles launched to 
shoot them down. But last week 
the SR-71s were finally ground- 
ed by Pentagon cost cutters who 
believe spy satellites made the 
planes obsolete. 

The Air Force bid a fitting 
farewell to the planes. After a 
running start over the Pacific, an 


tles and other wildlife that 
dwell in the fragile wetlands. 
Accidents in New York's 
waterways have become the 
rule rather than the exception 
in recent years. Almost 400 
spills occurred in New York 
harbor in 1989; this year there 
have been more than 100, Fed- 
eral, state and local officials are 
supposed to regulate traffic 
through the waterways. But in 
the wake of severe budget cuts 
and a shortage of inspectors, 
the industry has been largely al- 
lowed to police itself. It has 
been doing a rotten job. e 


problems than at solving them. 





Drafted by Transportation 
Secretary Samuel Skinner, the 
blueprint for repairing Ameri- 
ca’s crumbling roads and easing 
airport congestion is almost si- 
lent on how to pay for what it 
recommends. Where it is spe- 
cific, the plan proposes new or 
additional “user fees” and sur- 
charges for air travelers and 
new authority for states to turn 
federally financed highways 
into toll roads. Translation: 
Bush wants to improve Ameri- 
cans’ mobility, but he would 
prefer that local politicians 
raise the funds needed to break 
the transportation gridlock. = 





arriving Outside Washington in 
record time: 68 min. 17 sec. That 
plane’s final destination is the 
National Air and Space Muse- 
um, But the Air Force moth- 
balled three Blackbirds for pos- 
sible future use. a 


av 


Sane 





= SR-71 streaked across the U.S., | The spy plane flies into history 
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HUNGARY 


Hot 





World — 


Export: 


Campaign U 


As Hungary preps for its elections, U.S. political 
operatives are flocking to Budapest and proving 
that good intentions are not enough 


By WALTER SHAPIRO BUDAPEST 


ampaign headquarters of the 

Hungarian Democratic Forum 

consists of two floors of a for- 

tress-like stone building that until 
recently housed Communist Party agencies 
like the headquarters of the workers’ mili- 
tia. On a March morning, the building hums 
with preparations for the multiparty March 
25 parliamentary elections in which the Fo- 
rum, a right-center coalition linking nation- 
alistic writers and the provincial middle 
class, is expected to run strongly. The head- 
quarters also has some foreign visitors: two 
groups of well-intentioned but slightly be- 
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fuddled American politicians eager to assist 
Hungary in its transition to democracy. 

In Room 22 former California Gover- 
nor Jerry Brown and a delegation of Dem- 
ocratic Party state leaders are just begin- 
ning a breathless one-day inspection tour 
in which they will boldly pass judgment on 
Hungarian democratic procedures. Brown 
is having trouble grasping the significance 
of the upcoming March 15 national holi- 
day; this is akin to a Hungarian being mys- 
tified by American fireworks on July 4. For 
March 15 is the anniversary of the failed 
1848 Hungarian revolution and the date 
previously favored by anti-Communist dis- 
sidents for illegal protests. A Forum leader 
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Politics with paprika: a Forum poster shows the Soviets in retreat (Comrades. It's Over!”); Socialist leader Reszo Nyers stumps for votes 





| explains that his party plans to press its ri- 


vals to suspend campaigning and join in a 
day of national remembrance on March 15. 


| To American ears, such an admixture of 


restraint and patriotism seems naive. Fi- 
nally, Brown asks with exaggerated polite- 
ness, “What is your political objective?” 
Next door in Room 23, unbeknownst to 
the Democrats, a three-person team from 
the Washington-based National Republi- 
can Institute is advising the Forum on cam- 
paign tactics. G.o.p. consultant Richard 
Galen suggests that the party should boast 
to the press how many seats it intends to 
win in the new parliament. But Ferenc Ku- 
lin, a Forum official, objects that such 








specificity would demoralize his party's 
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weaker candidates. Not if you don’t identi- 
fy which seats you fear losing, Galen ex- 
plains. “All candidates are optimists,” he 
says. “They'll think they’re the ones who 
are going to win,” Kulin’s response is a 
textbook example of culture gap. “This 
may hold true for Americans,” he says, 
“but candidates in Hungary would assume 
that they would lose. The Hungarian peo- 
ple are not used to being winners.” 

Such misadventures are more comic 
than calamitous. But a close look at altruis- 
tic American advisers in Hungary prompts 
the serious question: Can the techniques of 
democracy be taught? 

Even as Congress and the Ad- 
ministration debate ways to assist 
the fledgling free nations that were 
once part of the Soviet orbit, the 
implicit assumption is that the 
U.S., with its sophisticated politi- 
cal systems, can again serve as the 
arsenal of democracy. From the 
Philippines in 1986 to Nicaragua 
last month, no one can gainsay the 
worth of impartial poll watchers 
and international inspection 
teams. But there is also a mission- 
ary strain in the American psyche 
that can inadvertently trample on 
foreign customs and cultures un- 
der the guise of strengthening 
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Brown: ill briefed in Budapest 


ing two pop stars, three actresses and two 
actors. The party’s current paid spot (bet- 
ter than anything produced by the Gore 
campaign in 1988) is a Tom and Jerry car- 
toon symbolizing the victory of the demo- 
cratic mouse over the Communist cat. 
Small wonder that the strategic value of 
Martin’s help, and that of other foreigners, 
should not be overstressed. “They are so- 
ber onlookers,” says Miklos Haraszti, one 
of the Free Democrat leaders and a dissi- 
dent writer. “They try to calm us down over 
harsh attacks. They try to convince us that 
one slogan is better than 20 slogans. But we 
are the masters of our campaigns.” 

No U.S. group has more aggressively 





democratic institutions. As the 
Hungarian experience suggests, 
democracy may be the U.S.’s greatest ex- 
port, but that does not necessarily mean 
that American political operatives are the 
product’s best service technicians. 

So far, Hungary has been spared the 
contagion of have-TV-spot-will-travel U.S. 
campaign consultants who sign on for lucra- 
tive fees. Instead American advisers, includ- 
ing Dukakis campaign chief John Sasso, 
come to Budapest inspired by the noblest of 
motives: idealism, curiosity, place dropping 
and the urge to bank potentially useful con- 
tacts. Explains Fred Martin, Senator Albert 
Gore’s campaign manager in the 1988 
Democratic primaries: “To take part in 
politics in Hungary is to participate in the 
most exciting human drama that anyone can 
remember.” Since last fall, Martin has wan- 
gled four trips to Hungary to serve as an un- 
paid adviser to the Alliance of Free Demo- 
crats, the party of Budapest intellectuals 
eager to remake Hungary in the image of 
Western Europe. The emotional bond be- 
tween them and Martin is easy to grasp: 
Free Democrats look and sound like their 
liberal counterparts in the U.S. The party’s 
chaotic headquarters—telephones trilling, 
handlers huddling and candidates caucus- 
ing—would not be out of place in the New 
Hampshire primary. 

Unlike other Hungarian parties, the 
Free Democrats needed little outside tu- 
toring in slick campaign techniques. When 
Hungarian TV gave all parties five minutes 
of free time, the Free Democrats went on 
the air with a polished presentation featur- 








Some of the politicos who had walk-ons in Hungary. 


promoted the American way than the Na- 
tional Democratic Institute, which, like its 
Republican counterpart, is in part federal- 
ly funded. “We're in the business of build- 
ing democracy,” boasts Brian Atwood, the 
institute’s president. “The challenge is to 
deal with people who are euphoric about 
where they are but who have never prac- 
ticed politics.” Since last spring, the insti- 
tute has spent $120,000 in Hungary, mostly 
running nonpartisan training seminars for 


THE MAJOR PLAYERS 
@ Hungarian Democratic 
Forum 


Center-right party, strong in 
provincial cities, tolerant of leading 
reform Communists 


Wi Alliance of Free Democrats 
Budapest-based grouping of 
former dissidents, eager to embrace 
Western Europe 


lM Independent Smallholders’ 
Party 


Old-time agrarian movement 
calling for return of state land to 
original owners 

Wi Hungarian Socialist Party 
Renamed reform wing of the 
Communist Party, still in power but 
trailing badly 












John Sasso came in January 




































































six political parties. The goal seems laud- 
able, but the execution has sometimes 
been marred by the group’s fixation with 
importing veteran U.S. political handlers 
to help deliver this-is-how-we-do-it-in-the- 
big-leagues lectures. Haraszti recalls that 
at the training session he attended last fall, 
the initial speaker announced, “We have 
to tell you that in politics, mudslinging and 
negative campaigning are unavoidable.” 

Even at their bright-eyed best, Ameri- 
can consultants cannot help injecting polit- 
ical gamesmanship into the most innocu- 
ous of presentations. Take the late- 
February training seminar that the 
National Democratic Institute ran for the 
Christian Democrats, a smaller, 
belatedly organized political party. 
G.0.P. pollster Ed Goaes, radiating 
sincerity, was in trouble almost 
from his opening line: “What's 
happening in Eastern Europe is 
the most exciting thing in my life- 
time.” Gyorgy Pinter, a young par- 
liamentary candidate, angrily 
whispered, “This is Central Eu- 
rope. Eastern Europe is Russia.” 

Later, Goaes tried to teach the 
Christian Democrats the tech- 
nique of knocking on a door and 
then shaking hands in a manner 
that draws the voter onto the front 
porch so that the candidate does 
not have to tarry. Similarly, Demo- 
cratic pollster Celinda Lake sug- 
gested that candidates write “Sorry I 
missed you” on all brochures and then dis- 
tribute them only when certain no one was 
at home. These are tiny, nit-picking things, 
but taken together they reveal the cynicism 
undergirding U.S. politics. 

The danger is that in their eagerness to 
help, groups like the Democratic Institute 
will leave fingerprints on the laboratory 
slide that is Hungarian democracy. The in- 
stitute’s last project in the pre-election pe- 
riod was to fund the most statistically rigor- 
ous political poll in Hungarian history. The 
results, which for the first time showed the 
Free Democrats narrowly leading the Fo- 
rum, produced an almost inevitable—yet 
disturbing—sequence of events. At the 
press conference formally unveiling the 
poll, a spokesman for the Forum broke in 
to try to practice spin control (“The claim 
that the Free Democrats are leading can be 
challenged in many ways”), while Hungar- 
ian reporters eagerly fixated on the politi- 
cal horse race. Thomas Melia, who directs 
the institute’s program in Hungary, de- 
fended the survey. “Polls in the Hungarian 
press were already there,” he said. “To 
suggest that we interjected an apple into 
the Garden of Eden is incorrect.” 

True, but one should not feel too self- 
congratulatory when it is Americans who 
truck in a better apple tree. For Hungarian 
democracy, inspiring in both its subtlety 
and its vigor, still holds out the dream of 
resisting pollsters and political packagers, 
either domestic or imported. s 
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THE GERMANYS 


Modrow’s Last Hours in Power 








In another day, the East German Prime Minister might have 
been hailed as a Gorbachev. But who said history was fair? 





By JAMES 0. JACKSON BERLIN 


ans Modrow, white-haired and weary, 
frowned at the legislators of the East 
German parliament last week and said, “I 
must say this plainly so it is clear which side 
has been pressing for hectic haste and 
spreading rumors. My government is nei- 
ther ready nor empowered to enter a cur- 
rency union with West Germany ... You 
cannot rush it.” The outgoing Communist 
Prime Minister went on to complain of 
West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s 
sluggishness in guaranteeing Polish bor- 
ders, and his insistence that a united Ger- 
many remain in NATO. “No German state 
has the right to ignore history,” he said. 
Strong words, but Modrow hardly ut- 
tered them from a position of strength. 
With most of Modrow’s countrymen in fa- 
vor of unification and West German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl handling the merger as 
if it were a one-man takeover, Modrow is 
finding it difficult to get anyone except per- 
haps his closest relatives to consider him rel- 
evant. And with elections taking place Sun- 
day, the Communist Prime Minister of East 
Germany has less than a week to go in an of- 
fice that may not even exist by this time next 
year. Hans Modrow, 62, is the lamest of 
lame ducks: outgoing leader of a vanishing 
state, standard bearer of a vanishing party. 
History is filled with iro- 
nies large and small, but 
Modrow’s present circum- 
stances deserve more than 








ner Oschmann, deputy editor of the once 
mighty party daily, Neues Deutschland. 
“He did not preach water and drink wine, 
as they did.” While Modrow built an admi- 
rably efficient electronics industry in Dres- 
den, top party leaders feared his popularity 
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and resented his failure to render the obse- 
quious flattery that they had come to ex- 
pect from underlings. 

Many young, frustrated East Germans 
viewed Modrow as a potential Gorbachev 
of the G.D.R. “Everybody was waiting for 
the old men to go so we could start chang- 
ing things,” Oschmann said. “We thought 
of Modrow as one of those who would lead 
the change.” Wistfully, he added, “We 
never dreamed it would happen this quick- 
ly and leave the party so far behind.” 

Modrow is admired partly because he 
remained in the discredited party when 
others were resigning en masse—among 
them his close friend Wolfgang Berghofer, 
mayor of Dresden and, like Modrow, a re- 
former. But if Modrow had quit in January 
when Berghofer did, the government un- 
doubtedly would have fallen. The result 
would have been chaos, 

“He is playing a tragic role, but a neces- 
sary one,” said Stefan Finger, campaign di- 
rector of East Germany’s Social Demo- 
cratic Party (spp), which is the main 
adversary of Modrow’s Communist Party, 
now renamed the Party of Democratic So- 
cialism. Although the spp is favored to win 
East Germany’s first free elections, its 
leaders praise Modrow. Said Finger: “We 
believe in this man’s integrity.” 

So do most other Germans, East and 
West. A poll taken by a Leipzig sociologi- 
cal institute last month indicated that Mo- 
drow’s once omnipotent party was favored 
by only 12% of the electorate, in contrast 
to acommanding 53% for the spp, which is 
closely allied with West Germany's opposi- 
tion spp. But in the same poll, 52% named 
Modrow as the country’s most trusted po- 
litical figure, a startling re- 
sult in a country fed up with 
Communists. By contrast, 
Ibrahim Béhme, the spp 











a footnote in Eastern Eu- 
rope’s chronicle of change. 
In another age (say a year 
ago), Modrow would have 
been hailed as a Commu- 
nist reformer of the first 
rank. As party leader in 
Dresden from 1973 to 1989, 
Modrow was no favorite of 
Erich Honecker’s and his 
now discredited Politburo. 
Last June economist Giin- 
ter Hager sent a commis- 
sion of 100 party hacks to 
snoop into the Dresden op- 
eration in hopes of finding 
a reason to drive Modrow 
out of the Central Commit- 
tee. What they found was 
an incorrupt politician who 
worked hard, lived modest- 
ly and jogged six miles ev- 
ery day. “The Old Guard 
hated him because he was 
so unlike them,” said Rei- 










Politics Stops at the Border 


F or months Chancellor Helmut Kohl tried to turn a mere le- 
galism into votes. He insisted that the boundaries of postwar 
Poland, a third of which comprises former German territory, 
could be finally accepted only by a unified Germany. Kohl never 
really questioned Poland's borders; they have already been guar- 
anteed by a treaty between Bonn and Warsaw. It was Kohl's lack 
of sensitivity that upset so many Germans and foreigners. In his 
effort to retain political support from survivors and families of 
some 12 million Germans expelled from the eastern regions of 
the old Reich, Kohl was willing to stoke an international contro- 
versy and hand ammunition to foes of unification. 

Protests poured in from East and West, but it was Kohl’s For- 
eign Minister and coalition partner, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
who called a halt. At a tense 34-hour meeting of the ruling par- 
ties last week, Genscher’s Free Democrats warned that they 
would walk out and bring down the government if the Chancellor 
did not put the Polish issue to rest. Reluctantly, Kohl was forced 
to choose statesmanship over politics. “Mistakes were made on 
all sides,” he conceded, “including by me.” The Bundestag then 
adopted a resolution calling on both Germanys to guarantee Po- 
land’s borders later this month and sign a final treaty of sess 
tance after unification. 
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leader and Modrow’s prob- 
able successor as Prime 
Minister, scored only 15%. 
In West Germany another 
popularity ranking con- 
ducted by zpF television 
gave Modrow a higher 
ranking than Kohl. 
Carrying out his final 
duties as Prime Minister, 
Modrow knitted his brow 
more deeply than usual 
and told friends he would 
leave politics. But two 
weeks ago, duty sum- 
moned, and he agreed to 
head his party’s ticket in 
Sunday’s elections, virtual- 
ly guaranteeing him a seat 
in East Germany’s first 
democratically elected 
parliament. As leader of a 
small opposition party, 
Modrow may finally find 
hisplaceinGermany. 






























You cant be late for 
your business appointments, 
and neither can we. 








At Marriott, if your breakfast doesn’t show up on time, it won’t show up on your bill. 
That’s because we take our business just as seriously as you take yours. And our business 
is service. This commitment is what makes Marriott the business traveler’s first choice. 

See for yourself. Call 1-800-228-9290 or your Travel Professional. 


| SERVICE. THE ULTIMATE LUXURY. 
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Every 500 years or so, 
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comes 


Johannes Gutenberg, 1454. 


Introducing the new IBM LaserPrinter: 
25% faster printing, advanced features 
and a revolutionary streamlined design. 


A printer that can raise your productivity as 
much as the new IBM LaserPrinter doesn’t come 
along every day. 

Not only does its advanced design make it 
outperform the HP LaserJet Series Tl, which up 


till now has been the benchmark in laser printing. 


But also, its advanced design gives the IBM 
LaserPrinter a dramatically new, more space- 
efficient shape. 


footstep: ; 


Yet with all this, there’s one area in which the 
competition rises above us: their price. 


We just advanced the art of laser printing 
a full 25%. The new IBM LaserPrinter gives 

you state-of-the-art print quality a full 25% faster 
than its main « sompetitor. 


Why other printers can’t follow in our 

the advanced design and engineering 
of the IBM LaserPrinter give it a footprint that’s 
33% smaller than its main competitor's. And that 
33% gives you more usable workspace. 


IBM is a regstered trademar’: of international Business Machines Corporation HP Lasevet Senes If is a product of Hewlett Packard Corporation. Canon is a registered trademark of Canon Inc. © © 1989 GM Com. 





an exceptional printer 


along. 





The new IBM LaserPrinter, 1989. 


IBM LaserPrinter HP Laser Jet Series I 



































| Speed i up to 10 ppm up to 8 ppm 

| Footprint i : [ 4 291 sq. in. 432 sq.in._ —— 

| Paper- handling options Y 500 sheets, 75 envelopes | 15 envelopes* 

| Collates letters /envelopes | / __yes** no 

| Plotter emulation | - — optional 

| Resident fonts E a as | 

| Font card size*** Vv ——$searsnt card “8-track” cassette 

| Standard weight sf El be __S0lbs. 

Parts** = : 1000 ¥ 

Bes pormas ___300 =" | 300 x 300 } 
Printer emulation —_ / 16M, HP | HP compatible | HP compatible 

"Printer engine 1M | Canon = 

List price mE. $2,595 $2,695 














“HP envelope tray replaces standard paper tray 


**With paper- handling options o “Approximate 


It also takes the lead in paper-handling 
options by offering automatic collating of ett 
heads, second sheets and envelopes: Plas more 


ample storage ¢ ‘apac ity. 

See history i in the making by having your 
IBM Authorized Dealer or IBM marketing repre- 
sentative demonstrate the exceptional new IBM 
LaserPrinter. Locate your nearest dealer by calling 


1 800 IBM-2468, ext. 194. 


The new IBM LaserPrinter. 
Suddenly, nothing else measures up. 











“ATITANIC TRIUMPH! 
‘A GREAT, EXHILARATING MO’ 
NTERTAINING 








Bucking the prevailing Hollywood wisdom: Bob and Harvey Weinstein 


The Little Hitmakers 





Tiny Miramax Films sure knows how to pick winners 


n an industry dominated by giant Hol- 

lywood studios and behemoth budgets, 
Miramax Films has succeeded against all 
odds. With only 40 employees, it has 
found a niche marketing shrewdly cho- 
sen, low-budget “art house” films, most 
of which have been rejected by the big 
studios as noncommercial. Miramax Co- 
Chairmen Harvey Weinstein, 37, and his 
brother Bob, 35, have proved them 
wrong. Three of the ten films they re- 
leased last year—My Left Foot, Cinema 
Paradiso and sex, lies, and videotape—are 
up for a total of seven Academy Awards 
this month. The Weinsteins have also 
earned something rare among indepen- 

| dents: big profits. 

While most independently made 
films take in less than $2 million at the 
box office, Miramax’s three Oscar nomi- 
nees have grossed a total of $33.5 mil- 
lion so far. Moreover, cach was pro- 
duced for less than $3 million (compared 
with an industry average of $23 million), 
sex, lies, and videotape, made for $1.1 
million, is a bona fide smash, garnering 
$26 million to date. 

The Weinsteins, who look more like 
rumpled used-car dealers than Armani- 
outfitted moguls, say their winning knack 
comes from a cinema-saturated child- 
hood in Queens, N.Y. “One day we saw 
this amazing movie Truffaut had done 
about street kids called The 400 Blows, 
and it spoke to us,” recalls Harvey. “We 








fell in love with films.” They still go with 
what speaks to them personally, putting 
no stock in prevailing Hollywood wis- 
dom. They were enchanted last year by 
My Left Foot, about a severely crippled 
Irish artist. “So many people said, ‘It’s 
not sexy, it doesn’t have the ingredients 
of a hit,’ ” recalls Harvey. “That’s when I 
said, ‘Let’s get it.’ ” 

Miramax (named for the Weinsteins’ 
parents, Miriam and Max) was born ten 
years ago when the brothers bought a de- 
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crepit movie house in Buffalo, renovated it 
and started showing films that drew a col- 
lege crowd. With the profits, they began 
buying and distributing movies. Their first 
was The Secret Policeman's Other Ball, a 
rock music-comedy hybrid purchased in 
1982 for $180,000 that earned $6 million. 

In 1988 Miramax began to attract at- 
tention with its clever marketing of The 
Thin Blue Line, a stylish documentary 
about a wrongful murder conviction in 
Dallas, and for distributing the Swedish 
epic Pelle the Conqueror. While profits 
were modest, Pelle went on to win an Oscar 
for Best Foreign Language Film, while The 
Thin Blue Line became a news sensation: it 
helped persuade a Texas court to throw 
out the murder conviction. 

The Weinsteins’ passion for their 
films and loving attention to market- 
ing—they often write their own ads— 
have endeared them to filmmakers. Jim 
Sheridan, director of My Left Foot, nomi- 
nated for Best Picture, credits Miramax’s 
tasteful promotional campaign for much 
of the movie’s success: “They didn’t try 
to sensationalize it.’ Observes sex, lies 
director Steven Soderbergh: ‘Harvey 
and Bob don’t try to second-guess the 
audience; they move quickly and make 
shrewd choices.” 

This year will be Miramax’s biggest 
test. Four of the 14 films it is distributing 
were also produced by Miramax. Two of 
these are already in some trouble. Strike It 
Rich, with Molly Ringwald, has bombed, 
and The Lemon Sisters, with Diane Keaton, 
has been delayed for reworking. Miramax 
must also contend with greater competi- 
tion from the big studios, Warner, for in- 
stance, outbid Miramax last year for the 
documentary-style Roger & Me, a major hit. 
The brothers insist there is still plenty of 
room in Tinseltown for the little guy. Says 
Harvey: “We try to be like Rolls-Royce. 
We make great cars, but just a few of them. 
We're not competing with GM.” Not yet, 
anyhow. — By David E. Thigpen 





Ciao, Leo! A New Master at MGM 


r, 





Leo, the roaring MGM lion, may be Hollywood’s most enduring 
symbol, but lately he’s been looking a bit shopworn. Last October 
financier Kirk Kerkorian agreed to sell MGM/UA to Australia’s 
Qintex, but the deal collapsed when the buyer could not complete 
the financing. Talks with several other bidders have since fizzled. 
Last week Los Angeles-based Pathe Communications said it will 


pay $1.2 billion for the venerable studio, whose 1,000-film library includes James 
Bond, the Pink Panther and West Side Story. “A great day for Europe!” said Gian- 
carlo Parretti, the Italian investor who controls Pathe, of the agreement. But some 


film industry veterans were skeptical. 


Though Parretti took over the foundering Cannon Group last year (and re- 
named it Pathe Communications), he has run short of cash trying to buy several 
other film companies. To reassure Kerkorian’s team, Parretti has agreed to place 
$200 million in an escrow account. If the deal falls through, MGM/UA keeps the 
cash and Parretti gets a 12% stake in the studio. a 
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Which one is the Real Thing? 


MARKETING 


A Coke by Any 
Other Name... 


Coca-Cola has always been the 
world’s most popular soda. But 
in 1985 its Atlanta-based mak- 
ers decided to replace it with 
New Coke, asweeter concoction 
designed to challenge perennial 
opponent Pepsi. New Coke be- 
came the marketing fiasco of the 
decade. Within three months, 
soft-drink sippers loyal to the 


WALL STREET 
Membership 
Has Its Woes 


All too aware of how fast the 
end came last month for Drexel 
Burnham Lambert, wags at the 
brokerage firm of Shearson 
Lehman Hutton are in pretty 
grim humor these days. The lat- 
est joke making the rounds of 
the troubled American Express 
subsidiary: “What's the differ- 
ence between Shearson and 
Drexel?” Answer: “About 
three months.” 

American Express has tried 
for months to sell part of its 
60% stake in the firm. The fi- 
nancial giant even talked with 
Sanford Weill, the former head 
of Shearson who sold the bro- 
kerage to American 
Express in 1981. Fi- 
nally, with no buyers 
in sight, Chief Exec- 
utive James Robin- 
son announced last 
week that American 
Express would pur- 
chase the rest of 
Shearson from 
shareholders in a 
stock-swap deal valued at $350 
million. The parent company 
plans to cut its losses by rapidly 
shrinking its subsidiary. Last 
week it began laying off 2,000 of 
Shearson’s 35,500 employees. = 
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old formula forced its return; it 
reappeared as Coca-Cola Clas- 
sic. Since then New Coke’s mar- 
ket share has shriveled. Last 
week, in an effort to resuscitate 
the comatose cola, the company 
announced plans to test market 
New Coke under a new name: 
Coke II. 

The campaign is the most 
blatant attempt yet to take on 
the Real Thing’s rival. “Coke I 
will be directed at Pepsi drink- 
ers,’’ Coca-Cola spokesman 
Randy Donaldson admits. “It 
will offer them two things: real 
cola taste plus the sweetness of 
Pepsi.” Coke II’s packaging will 
even carry the red, white and 
blue colors familiar to Pepsi 
fanciers. Should Coke II suc- 
ceed, market observers specu- 
late that Coca-Cola Classic 
would be free to revert to its 
original name: Coca-Cola. 





Courtship of 
Giants 


Boardrooms were buzzing from 
Bangkok to Boston last week 
over word of an impending alli- 
ance between industrial power- 
houses Daimler-Benz and Mi- 
tsubishi. Daimler-Benz, maker 
of the best-selling Mercedes- 
Benz automobiles and a part- 
ner in the Airbus consortium, is 
West Germany’s largest indus- 
trial group. Mitsubishi, with in- 
terests ranging from electronics 
to real estate, surpasses all of its 
Japanese rivals. Emerging from 
talks in Singapore, representa- 
tives of the two firms said they 
are negotiating joint ventures 
that would link their businesses 
in the auto, aerospace and con- 
sumer-electronics industries. 





Malcolm Forbes in his office: a posthumous act of largesse 


PUBLISHING 
Malcolm’s 
Last Gift 


Publisher Malcolm Forbes, who 
died at 70 last month, was re- 
nowned for extravagant ges- 
tures, from hot-air ballooning 
over China to a $2 million birth- 
day bash in Morocco. Last week 
Forbes Inc. employees received 
one last act of largesse from 
their late boss. In a memo, 
Forbes’ son and successor Steve 
announced that, in accordance 
with his father’s wishes, all 750 
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staffers would receive an extra 
weck’s pay. Moreover, up to 
$10,000 in loans from the com- 
pany to any employee would be 
forgiven. “As Pop put it, ‘Like a 
lottery, it’s pure chance as 
to who benefits,” said Steve 
Forbes. 

Although Forbes made low- 
interest loans available to any 
staffer with more than a year’s 
service, fewer than 50 employ- 
ees owe the company money. 
As spokesman Don Garson put 
it: “I’m sure many of us are say- 
ing, ‘Damn it, why didn’t I bor- 


| row something?’ ” u 











Building an Airbus jet in Europe 


Such alliances could help 
Daimler-Benz spruce up its con- 
sumer-electronics group and af- 
ford entry to Japan’s domestic 
markets. Mitsubishi would posi- 
tion itself for 1992’s united Eu- 
ropean market and, with access 
to Daimler aircraft technology, 
might enter the commercial air- 
craft field—a dream come true 
for the Japanese but a night- 
mare for Bocing. w 


Score One for 
The Gadfly 


Ask CEOs who is the last person 
they want to see at their annual 
board meetings, and the answer 
will be unanimous: Evelyn Y. 
Davis. With small holdings in 
some 120 firms, Davis attends 
50 or more meetings cach 
spring, needling executives with 
her comments on company pol- 
icies and repeated calls for 
points of order. Her past tar- 
gets range from Henry Ford II 
to T. Boone Pickens. 

Last week the corporate 
gadfly claimed a victory against 
the world’s largest corporation. 
General Motors’ board of di- 
rectors agreed to Davis’ de- 
mand for a policy that would 
ban payment of above-market 
prices for stock held by a poten- 
tial corporate raider. Davis first 
made her anti-greenmail pro- 
posal three years ago, after GM | 
paid H. Ross Perot $743 million | 
dollars for his stock—almost 
twice its trading value. Davis, 
who also publishes Highlights 
and Lowlights, a newsletter 
about corporate policies, be- 
lieves that GM had no choice 
but to accept her proposal, 
which had substantial support 
among stockholders. Says she: 
“Twas in the driver’s seat.” 
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“Canon Brings ‘lhe Copier Home.” 






<4 

Laces the new PC-1. Its really something — the ideal copier 
for the home. 

First of all, because it’s a Canon Personal Copier. That means it’s so reliable, 
it’s just about maintenance free. And so easy to use, a little kid can do it. That's all 
because Canon Personal C copiers are made with a special single cartridge system. 
Plus, the new PC-Ts got a price tag even a mother—or father—can love. 

And here's another terrific thing about the PC-1. You don’t even have to wait 
around for it to warm up. Just turn it on, and it’s ready to work. Or play. Thanks 
to Canon's breakthrough RAPID Fusing System™ 

And the results? From tax forms to great party invitations, Canon Personal 
Copiers really deliver. You'll love what you see. 

Finally, the wait is over. America’s favorite copiers 
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_No Sympathy for the Devil 


A Cardinal decries satanic influence 


| he Gospel text for the day was familiar 
enough: Matthew 4, depicting the dev- 
il’s threefold temptation of Jesus in the wil- 
derness. But the Sunday sermon, delivered 
last week by New York’s John Cardinal 
O'Connor, quickly became a headline grab- 
ber. To illustrate the reality of evil and give 
the biblical theme a contemporary twist, 
O'Connor recited what he termed “grue- 
somely realistic” portions of The Exorcist, 
the 1971 novel (and later film) that drew 
upon accounts of hundreds of exorcisms. 
Moreover, after Mass the Cardinal revealed 
to reporters that priests had been autho- 
rized to perform two exorcisms in his arch- 
diocese over the past year. “As far as we 
know,” he said, “they have been successful.” 
That might have been enough for many 
preachers, but O’Connor wanted to give 
the devil his full due. He warned in his ser- 
mon that “diabolically instigated vio- 
lence is on the rise” and asserted that 
heavy-metal rock music can “help 
trap people, especially teenagers,” into 
dabbling in disgraceful Satanist practices. 
In particular, the Cardinal denounced 
rocker Ozzy Osbourne’s tune Suicide Solu- 
tion (“Wine is fine but whiskey’s quicker/ 
Suicide is slow with liquor . . . Suicide is the 
only way out./ Don’t you know what it’s 
| really about?”). 
O'Connor's attack enraged Osbourne, 
a flamboyant performer who first won 
fame singing with a group called Black 
Sabbath. The singer's onstage artistry has 
included such excesses as biting the head 
off a bat. Osbourne, who has fended off a 
lawsuit claiming his songs prompted a 
youth to kill himself, fired off a telegram, 
informing the Cardinal that he had “‘insult- 
ed the intelligence of rock fans all over 
the world.” 
Satanism? Exorcism? Was O’Con- 
nor seriously suggesting that demons 
were loose in the land? To be sure, 
the Cardinal did say in his sermon 
that demonic possession is “very 
rare,” and that exorcisms are not 
conducted unless psychological 
or medical possibilities are 
first ruled out as explanations 
for extreme behavior. Still, 
the fact that they are per- 
formed at all seemed remark- 
able in an age when literal belief in 
demons is widely viewed by Roman 
Catholic theologians as a naive medieval 
holdover. (Among Protestants, exorcism is 
confined mostly to missionaries in areas 
where spirit-possession cults are common, 
and to Pentecostalists, many of whom make 
it a regular practice to cast out demons.) 
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Although the New Testament includes 
numerous mentions of satanic activity and 
exorcisms, liberal theologians have all but 
scratched Old Scratch, Father Richard 
McBrien, chairman of the theology depart- 
ment at the University of Notre Dame, dis- 
misses the idea of a personal archdemon as 
“premodern and precritical.” Individuals 
tend to personify evil, he explains, “be- 
cause we see it in people.” But for sophisti- 
cates acquainted with sociology and other 
disciplines, says McBrien, “sin is now seen 
as something systemic, institutional and 
structural, as well as personal.” Laments 
William Peter Blatty, author of The Exor- 
cist: “The devil has been soft-pedaled and 
de-emphasized by the church.” Absent the 
notion of a personal devil, of course, exor- 
cism becomes an obsolete, in fact meaning- 
less, exercise, 

Indeed, the practice has fallen on hard 
times in the wake of Vatican IT. Candidates 
for the Catholic priesthood no longer pass 

through the minor 


O'Connor provoked order of exorcist en 
controversy over route to ordination. 
diabolical activity The official baptism 
on two fronts ritual, which includ- 


ed an ancient exor- 

cism formula (“‘Accursed devil, come for- 
ward and acknowledge your condemnation 
...”), today concentrates on asking God 
to fill the child with his grace rather 
than expelling the power of darkness. 
Nonetheless, the official Roman 
Ritual still includes a rite of exorcism. 
The code of canon law includes rules 
for exorcism, specify- 


Exorcism: rites ing that only a bishop 
to combat Satan may authorize one. 
wereauthorizedin Rome still holds fast 
two recent cases to belief in Satan: ina 


1986 sermon, Pope 
John Paul insisted upon the reality of a 
personal devil and recognized the possibil- 
ity of demonic possession. The secret draft 
for a forthcoming Catechism for the Univer- 
sal Church, now being exam- 
ined by the world’s bishops, 
continues the traditional 
teachings about Satan and 
fallen angels. 

It is impossible to know 
exactly how many Catholic 
exorcisms occur these days, 
since, as One priest observes, 
“It’s not a thing people talk 
about.” In the ritual, a priest 
places his hand on a person's 
forehead and recites the 
prescribed words: “I cast 
you out, unclean spirit, along with 
every satanic power of the enemy, every 

specter from hell, and 
Rock: heavy-metal al! your fell compan- 
singers like Ozzy ions, in the name 
Osbourne were cited of our Lord Jesus 
asaiding Satanism = Christ.” In addition 
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to such ritual bouts, Catholic priests are 
occasionally called upon to pronounce 
blessings to ward off weird and possibly 
sinister occurrences. Just two weeks ago, 
for example, an Indianapolis priest uttered 
such prayers at the home of a teenage devil 
worshiper. The reason: objects kept mov- 
ing about inexplicably. 

As that case illustrates, the practice of 
| Satanism scems to be widespread in the 
USS., even as the notion of Satan loses cur- 
rency in the seminaries. Father Richard 
Rento of Clifton, N.J., who frequently 
speaks about Satanism among the young, 
first became involved when a 15-year-old 
student attempted suicide, saying he want- 
ed to meet Satan. Explains the priest: “It 
has become my work to inform parents and 
children that Satanism is nota lark. It often 
means tragedy and death for the child and 
for others.” In January 1988 a fixation 
upon Satan played a part in a New Jersey 
matricide-suicide case. 


Cc lergy are not the only professionals 
concerned about the problem. Judith 
Schechtman, a clinical social worker for 
the St. Louis police and the State of Mis- 
souri, says there is a dramatic increase in 
reports of serious, highly secretive satanic 
cults that practice bizarre rituals to cloak 
animal torture, drug abuse, pedophilia and 
child pornography. Such cases are unusual, 
she says, but extremely damaging to 
youths. “In the worst-case scenario, thera- 
py can take years.” 

Social worker Dale Trahan, a Chicago 
expert, believes pop Satanism, often in- 
spired by heavy-metal music or games like 
Dungeons & Dragons, sometimes leads 
youths into the real thing. He notes that 
cults play upon the feelings of powerless- 
ness that afflict millions of teens. Thus 
therapy seeks to improve social skills and 
build self-esteem. 

O'Connor joined a chorus of U.S. cler- 
gy and others concerned about the weird- 
ness of some rock music and its potential 
for harm. Though some music has exploit- 
ed satanic and occult themes, the religious 
crusaders are more concerned about other 
problems. The Rev. Donald Wildmon’s 
American Family Association, based in 
Tupelo, Miss., is concentrating on vulgar, 
sadistic and violent sex songs. Tipper 
Gore’s Parents’ Music Resource Commit- 
tee of Arlington, Va., especially decries 
records that foment contempt toward 
Jews, minorities and women. 

Is there, however, a direct causal rela- 
tionship between heavy-metal music and 
Satanism, as Cardinal O'Connor contend- 
ed? Father Rento, the New Jersey expert, 
does not make such a claim. But he does 
provide carefully couched support for 
O’Connor’s concern. Music, says the priest, 
“is one of the factors helping to create a cli- 
mate in which the hitherto unthinkable be- 
comes thinkable.”” | —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Nina Burleigh/Chicago and Michael 
P. Harris/New York 
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| disease? And in the case of someone 





Death on the Basketball Court 





An athlete’s fatal game raises some agonizing questions 


T he collapse, witnessed by millions of 


TV viewers last week, was sudden and 
mystifying. One minute a college basket- 
ball star—one of the most promising in the 
U.S.—was playing at the top of his form. 
The next he lay crumpled on the court, dy- 
ing of apparent heart failure at age 23. But 
long before Hank Gathers’ death, there 
were warning signals. The Philadelphia- 
born senior at Loyola Marymount Univer- 
sity in Los Angeles had suffered a similar 
collapse three months earlier. He was diag- 
nosed as having a heart-rhythm ab- 
normality, treated with medication 
and cleared to play. 

The exact cause of Gathers’ death 
will not be known until the results of 
an autopsy are released this weck, but 
disturbing questions are already be- 
ing raised. Was his heart problem 
properly treated? Was he adequately 
warned of the dangers of continued 
play? More broadly, what should 
physicians advise an athlete who 
faces the conflict between a promis- 
ing career and a potentially fatal 


so young, who should make the deci- 
sion: the doctor, the patient, the par- 
ents or the school? 

After Gathers’ first collapse, he 
underwent a series of tests that re- 
vealed a cardiac arrhythmia—an ir- 
regular heartbeat that can indicate 
anything from normal palpitations to 
a life-threatening condition. Gathers 
was ordered to report for weekly test- 
ing and treated with Inderal, one of a 
class of drugs called beta blockers. These 
inhibit the effects of adrenaline and 
smooth out the rhythms of the heart. Side 
effects include fatigue and sluggishness. 

The side effects were apparently a 
problem for Gathers, whose prolific scor- 
ing and rebounding started to fall off. He 
complained to his coach that the dosage 
was too high, and is said to have persuaded 
his doctors to lower it. But according to a 
cardiologist familiar with the case, Gathers 
skipped his stress-test appointment the 
week before his death and may have 
stopped taking his medication altogeth- 
er—an omission that could have increased 
the risk of heart failure. “He was told not 
to play,” the unnamed doctor said in an in- 
terview with the Los Angeles Times. “We 
told Hank that if he wanted to live the 
best, he shouldn’t exercise. [But] Hank 
Gathers was going to play basketball. It 
didn’t matter what some doctor told him.” 
Bo Kimble, one of Gathers’ teammates 
and best friends, disagrees. Says he: “I'm 





sure that if Hank knew that he wasn’t sup- 
posed to play, he wouldn’t have been out 
there.” 

The university strongly defends its con- 
duct. Says athletic director Brian Quinn: 
“We had a clearance for him to play from 
outstanding physicians.” But school offi- 
cials were concerned enough about Gath- 
ers’ condition to supply the basketball 
team with a defibrillator, a medical instru- 
ment that could be used to help resuscitate 
any player or fan who suffered a heart at- 


Trying to help Hank Gathers after his collapse 








He had fallen once before, but was cleared to play. 


tack. It was used unsuccessfully on Gathers 
the night of the tragedy. 

The dilemma posed by the Gathers case 
is more common than most people realize. 
Thousands of athletes are diagnosed each 
year with spinal disorders or heart condi- 
tions that put them at risk for everything 
from partial paralysis to sudden death. Do 
they play or don’t they? For the doctor, 
who is liable either way, it is a no-win call. 
In 1986 Dr. Milton Sands, chief of cardiolo- 
gy at New Britain Gencral Hospital, in- 
formed Central Connecticut State Univer- 
sity that one of its basketball recruits, Tony 
Penny, had a serious heart problem. The 
school took him off the roster. Penny sued 
Dr. Sands for $1 million and ended up im- 
migrating to England to pursue a career in 
semi-pro basketball. Two weeks ago, dur- 
ing a game in Manchester, he fell down 
on the court and, like Hank Gathers, 
died. — By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Georgia Harbison/New York and 
Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 
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“Don't tell them 
how good it is for them, and 
they'll love it even more’ | 





“Growing up, | was fust a 


normal kid. | didn’t li tet 
anything that was good LZ, 3 - Be 
Zw ILE 





for me. These days, kids 

have it so much better. < 

Because now there's aT en a ac ‘ ™ Opack 
Light n’ Lively® 6 pack. It’s as 

more nutritious than some [» , ~ = 

other snacks. But the best 

part is, they really like its 


fruity, creamy taste. AJ Pi wed” 
Sometimes, what kids 
don’t know can only help 


them.” fy, CTs 
CL ay 


AN EARLY START TO EATING SMART. 





Asia Series 


In Bangkok, good things come 
in enormous packages. 


There was a time in Thailand when 
pachyderms meant political power, 
and a white elephant was worth its 
weight in gold. While times have 
changed—elephants today are used 
to symbolize good luck instead of 
wealth—there are still a number of 
big surprises in store for the busi 
nessman in old Siam. 





Mai pen rai. 

Pronounced “my pen rye,’ this is 
translated as “it doesn’t matter,’ 
and it conveys the Thai attitude 
toward business and life as well. 
It means it’s best to avoid open 


conflicts and negotiate patiently 
—shouting will get you nowhere 


Shy Thais. 

Thais seldom invite foreigners 
home—entertaining is done in 
restaurants. Use a private dining 
room at the Oriental Hotel (tel. 
236-0400) for special occasions 


The how of the wai. 
Instead of a handshake, try the 
Thai form of greeting, the wai 
(pronounced “why’’). Bring your 
palms together, fingers up, and 
bow— it's most respectful. 





Northwest notes. 

Northwest flies more people to 
Asia from the U.S. than any other 
airline. And, in addition to our en- 
hanced First and Executive Class 
service—featuring our award win- 
ning cuisine—we offer something 
that no other U.S. airline can: the 
knowledge and insight that come 
from more than 40 years of help- 
ing people do business in Asia. For 
international reservations, just call 
your travel agent or Northwest at 
1-800-447-4747. To find out more 
about doing business in Asia, call 
extension 176, at 1-800-553-2215 
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The Battle over Classroom TV 





Two newscasts, one with ads and one without, aim for teens 


he beleaguered high school teacher 
played by Glenn Ford in Blackboard 
Jungle finally got through to his unruly in- 
ner-city class by showing them a movie. 
“What’s the answer—visual education?” 
marveled a fellow teacher after the break- 
through session. “Partly,” Ford replied. “If 
you can just get them stimulated . . .” 
Times have changed. Today the issue is 
not whether visual education (via flicker- 
ing projector or state-of-the-art VCR) can 
stimulate students. The question is who 


last year. It also inspired a shrewd counter- 
move by Atlanta cable kingpin Ted Turner. 
Starting last September, Turner’s Cable 
News Network began offering a classroom 
newscast of its own, without commercials. 
(Time Warner Inc. owns 18% of CNN’s par- 
ent, Turner Broadcasting Co., and 50% of 
Whittle Communications.) The 15-minute 
show, CNN Newsroom, is telecast each 
morning at 3:45; schools with cable can 
tape it and play it back later in the day. 
Turner’s nonprofit venture does not offer 








CNN WHITTLE 
Schools signedup 7,500 2,900 
Length of show 15 min. 12 min. 
Commercials None 2 min. 
Selling point CNN Free video 


credibility equipment 





CNN founder Turner 


should do the stimulating, and at what cost. 
With the debut of a controversial newscast 
for teenagers, a fierce battle has been 
joined over TV in the classroom. 

Channel One, the latest brainchild of 
Knoxville media entrepreneur Christopher 
Whittle, began daily broadcasts last week 
to 400 junior and senior high schools. (An 
additional 2,500 have signed up, and will 
be on board by late May.) Each twelve- 
minute show provides a digest of the previ- 
ous day’s news, tailored for teens. Few edu- 
cators dispute the value of such a show in 
teaching kids about world affairs. Nor do 
they deny the appeal of Whittle’s sales 
pitch: for every school that agrees to take 
Channel One, Whittle will donate the sat- 
ellite and video equipment needed to re- 
ceive it. The problem, for many, is how 
Whittle plans to make money from all this: 
each show is laced with two minutes of 
commercials. 

The notion of commercials in the class- 
room raised a furor when it was introduced 





Entrepreneur Whittle 


free equipment, but many cable operators 
have agreed to connect noncable schools 
gratis if they sign up for CNN’s program. 
More than 7,500 schools have enrolled 
thus far, though only half of them are actu- 
ally using the show in classes. 

The two programs resemble each other 
only superficially. Each is fronted by a 
young team of male and female co-anchors. 
Each provides a quick recap of headlines 
along with a few lengthier reports. But 
Channel One is slicker, faster-paced and 
more customized for its young audience. 
Last week’s stories, for example, included a 
look at what military-budget cuts could 
mean for teenagers who want to enlist, a re- 
port on the outcry against satanic rock lyr- 
ics, and interviews with young West Berlin- 
ers. The show’s approach seems geared 
mainly for younger teens; the ads, however, 
hawk Gillette razors along with Nike shoes 
and M & M’s candy. 

CNN’s entry is both more substantial 








combination of fresh material and recycled 
pieces that have aired on CNN earlier in the 
day. A report on the Soviet elections, for 
example, began with narration by anchor- 
man Brian Todd, who carefully defined 
such concepts as perestroika. But then 
came a report from Moscow correspon- 
dent Steve Hurst, who tossed out phrases 
like “party apparatchik” without further 
elaboration. 

The content of both shows, however, 
has been overshadowed by the debate 
about commercials. Several prominent 
education organizations have denounced 
Channel One for bringing ads into the 
classroom. Officials in New York and Cali- 
fornia have barred the show from state 
classrooms. “We felt that we had no right 
as educators and policymakers to 
provide Whittle a captive audience to 
which he could sell,” says Martin 
Barell, chancellor of the New York 
State Board of Regents. Others balk 
at Whittle’s demand that schools 
guarantee a certain percentage of 
students will watch the show daily. “If 
you mandate that kids watch it, you 
really have a problem with who con- 
trols the curriculum,” says Bill 
Honig, California’s superintendent 
of public instruction. 

Whittle has fought back vocifer- 
ously. In a series of full-page ads in 
the New York Times, he attacked 
state bureaucrats for overruling local 
principals, teachers and parents, who 
Whittle claims support Channel One. 
On the matter of commercials, Whit- 
tle argues that kids see thousands of 
TV ads each year and that two min- 
utes more a day is a small price to pay 
for a show that will enhance their 
meager knowledge of world affairs. 
“I don’t see why we can’t bring [com- 
mercials] into the service of education,” he 
says. “It’s a reasonable trade-off.” 

So far, both shows are getting mostly 
high marks from their customers. Carroll- 
ton High School in northwest Georgia last 
fall selected 30 students to participate in a 
course built around CNN Newsroom. The 
result, says principal Pat Wright: “We have 
some pretty strong data that these kids are 
more apt to know what’s going on in the 
world.” Joe Mancini, principal of Bishop 
Ready High School in Columbus, which 
subscribes to Channel One, praises the 
show’s emphasis on geography and world 
events. As for the ads, he says they will be 
discussed in class along with the news: 
“What better way to produce discriminating 
consumers than to have the students watch 
commercials with some faculty members?” 
No word yet on whether the students are 
buying more Nike sneakers—or how many 
13-year-olds are shaving. —By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Naushad S. Mehta/New York and Don 
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Food 





Bye-Bye, Tofu; Hello, Truffles! 





Organic cuisine is making an upscale comeback 


are wood tables, macrame wall 

hangings and macrobiotic 
menus—these are the images long asso- 
ciated with organic-food restaurants. 
And cultlike earnestness: the mushed- 
up, meatless food might be good for 
you, but it was surely no fun to eat. Now 
all that is changing dramatically, as 
more and more upscale restaurants 
across the U.S. turn to fare based on 
products grown by traditional, chemi- 


present tofu of yore, they are offering 
elegant, sophisticated—and often pric- 
cy—dishes. Some chefs have gone or- 
ganic for health reasons, others because 
they believe natural produce is tastier 
and fresher. Not least of all, the trend 
reflects consumers’ increasing concern 
with food safety and health, especially 
in the wake of persistent scares over 
Alar, pesticides and animal hormones. 
In contrast to the monotonous veg- 
etarianism of the "60s (steamed carrots, 
brown rice and beans ruled), today’s 
highbrow organic restaurants not only 





Bouley Restaurant 


Opened two years ago in New York City, 





a 


ganic feed. Bernard Leroy, owner of Ber- 
nard, a French restaurant in New York 
City, even insists on using organic bay 
leaves to spice sauces. But the Paris-born 
chef is willing to compromise on sweets. 
“We can’t go without chocolate cake or 
soufflés, and organic chocolate doesn’t 
exist,” he says. “There are just so many 
desserts we can make from nuts.” 

Most restaurants featuring natural 
food concede that they are hard pressed 
to offer a 100% organic menu year- 
round. The best they can hope for is 
80% to 90% during the spring and sum- 
mer months, when local farms are in 
full bloom; in winter the percentage can 
slip below 50%. Running an organic 
restaurant presents other problems. 
The hours are longer than the average 
restaurant’s, and the drill is more te- 
dious. Menus can change daily, depend- 
ing on what is available. Since there is 
no federal definition of what is organic, 
chefs tend to rely on products certified 
as authentic by various local groups. 
They rush as often as five times a week 
to local farmers’ markets or grow their 
own produce in backyard gardens. Ap- 
pointed buyers search for veal that is 
“humanely raised” and fed milk from 
cows that eat organic grain. 

All that time and effort inevitably 


cal-free methods. Instead of the omni- 


Bouley is already a favorite lunch spot for Wall 
Streeters. Owner David Bouley stores beets in 
their original soil in the basement. Says he: 
“Organic food has more flavor.” 


offer a wide variety of dishes but also 
often serve meat. Patrons of New York 
City’s Luma, for example, can enjoy 


means higher bills: restaurateurs esti- 
mate that an organic kitchen costs 
about 30% more to operate than the 





free-range pheasant sautéed with wild 

morels in a rosemary-sage sauce ($22). 

Says Luma co-owner Eric Stapelman: 
“We've bridged the gap between classic 
gourmet cuisine and natural food.” Gin- 
gerbread-style Chez Panisse, located in 
Berkeley, features winter-squash tortellini 
in a black-truffie sauce as part of its $55 
prix-fixe dinner. As an appetizer, Chica- 


ian mussel chowder ($4.50) or fresh white 
and green asparagus steamed with Sau- 
terne and oranges ($7.50). 

Some chefs go to extraordinary lengths 
to ensure the purity of their offerings. 
Luma boils its pasta in filtered water. Santa 
Fe’s Coyote Cafe serves goat cheese made 


conventional kind. “I'm afraid boutique 

buying means boutique prices,” sighs 
Joyce Goldstein, the owner of San Francis- 
co’s Mediterranean-style Square One. 
“But I’m after flavor first and foremost, 
and what’s grown organically helps you 
achieve that.” The growing hordes of pa- 
trons obviously believe the result is worth 
the extra money. — By Janice M. Horowitz. 





go’s Printer’s Row offers a choice of Brazil- | from the milk of animals that eat only or- | With reporting by Lee Griggs/San Francisco 
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. claim to have special health benefits. At last someone in 
Truth in Peanut Butter Washington seems to be listening. Condemning the “Tower of 
Babel” in the nation’s grocery stores, Health and Human Ser- 
vices Secretary Louis Sullivan last week proposed tough new 
regulations that would require manufacturers to provide pre- 
cise details on fat, fiber, cholesterol and other nutritional con- 
tents of their foods. Said Sullivan: “Some food labels are hard 











» ity the weight-conscious health nut who craves a peanut 
butter sandwich: Skippy peanut butter claims to have 
“less sugar than other leading national brands,” then fails to 
list how much it has. Wonder Light white bread trumpets “no 





cholesterol,” but few breads these days have cho- 
lesterol, not even Taystee Butter Top wheat 
bread or Thomas’ English muffins—and neither 
of them makes such claims. And how can Colom- 












(Additions in Red) 








to read and understand, and frankly some un- 
founded health claims are being made in the 
marketplace. It’s a real mess.” 

Under the new guidelines, the Food and 


bo Nonfat Lite Yoghurt be nonfat when its label Calories Drug Administration would also standardize def- 

lists “less than 1 g” fat? Calories from Fat | initions for such terms as “low fat” and “high fi- 

For years food manufacturers have massaged Protein ber,” which are currently used at the discretion of 

| the truth on their labels in order to appeal to Carbohydrates the manufacturer. If Sullivan's reforms are 
health-conscious shoppers. And for years con- adopted, virtually every label (totaling some 

sumer groups have fought for stricter labeling Dietary Fiber 20,000 in the typical supermarket) will have to be 

rules and closer monitoring of the products that Fat changed to meet the new standards. . 

Saturated Fat 
Cholesterol 


Sodium 















Seatbelts save lives. Don’t drink and drive. 





©1990 Volkswagen 





IF YOURE EVER IN 
AN ACCIDENT, WHICH CAR 
WOULD YOU RATHER BE IN? 


Fatality rate per 10,000 registered passenger cars. 


TOP 5 CARS 


4-Door Models — Small 
Volkswagen Jetta 


Mazda 626 


Toyota Corolla 
Honda Civic 


Jetta vs. Selected 


Larger Cars 


Volvo 240 


Volkswagen Jetta 


Cadillac Brougham 


Honda Accord 


Nissan Maxima 
Worst rated car overall 





Source: Insurance Institute for Highway Safety Status Report, November 25, 1989. Study conducted on 1985-1987 model year vehicles 


ITS NO ACCIDENT 


In a recent report, the Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety revealed 
that among small four-door cars, the 
Volkswagen Jetta had the lowest 
fatality rate per 10,000 cars 
registered. 

Of the 103 cars in the report, only 
three rated lower than the 
Volkswagen Jetta. In fact, the Jetta 
ranked even better than larger family 
cars such as the Volvo 240, the 
Cadillac Brougham, the Honda 


Accord, and the Nissan Maxima, 

as well as the Chevrolet Astro Van 
and Caprice Wagon. And the list 

goes on. 

The reason is simple. Engineering. 
Before you ever hit the road, your 
Volkswagen is designed with 
hundreds of engineering details such 
as front and rear crumple zones, 
one-piece front-door windows, and a 
special safety cell construction. 

Once you're on the road, you'll 


3 


—_ 


find your Volkswagen's suspension, 
steering and responsive handling not 
only enhance your driving pleasure, 
they help keep you in control. 

It's this security, engineered into the 
car, that adds to the gratifying 
experience of driving a Volkswager 
An experience we call Fahrvergniigen 

For more information write to the 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
and ask for Status Report, Vol. 24 
No. 11. 


FAHRVERGNUGEN. IT’S WHAT MAKES A CAR A VOLKSWAGEN. 
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Let Die 














By NANCY GIBBS 


Just as I choose a ship to sail in or a 
house to live in, so I choose a death for my 
passage from life. 

—Seneca (4 B.C.-A.D. 65) 


ancy Cruzan, now 32, has done 

nothing for the past seven 

years. She has not hugged her 

mother or gazed out the win- 

dow or played with her nieces. 
She has neither laughed nor wept, her par- 
ents say, nor spoken a word. Since her car 
crashed on an icy night, she has lain so still 
for so long that her hands have curled into 
claws; nurses wedge napkins under her fin- 
gers to prevent the nails from piercing her 
wrists. “She would hate being like this,” 
says her mother Joyce. “It took a long time 
to accept she wasn’t getting better.” If they 
chose, the Cruzans could slip into Nancy’s 
room some night, disconnect her feeding 
tube, and face the consequences. But in- 
stead they have asked the U.S. Supreme 
Court for permission to end their daugh- 
ter’s life. 

The Cruzan petition not only marks the 
first time the court has grappled with the 
agonizing “right to die” dilem- 
ma; it may well be the most 
wrenching medical case ever ar- 
gued before the high bench. To 
begin with, Nancy is not dying. 
She could live 30 years just as she 
is. And since she is awake but 
unaware, most doctors agree 
that she is not suffering. But her 
parents are suffering, for it is 
they who live with her living 
death. They are so convinced 

Nancy would not want to go on 
this way that they have asked the 








Inanera of untamed medical technology, how 
are patients and families to decide whether 
to halt treatment—or even to help death along? 


courts for authorization to remove her 
feeding tube and “let her go.” A lower- 
court judge gave that permission, but the 
Missouri Supreme Court, affirming “the 
sanctity of life,” reversed the ruling. Now 
the U.S. high court must consider whether 
the federal Constitution’s liberty guaran- 
tees, and the privacy rights they imply, in- 
clude a right to be starved to death for mer- 
cy’s sake. 

Cases that tell people how to live their 
private lives arouse passionate controversy 
and are correspondingly difficult to settle, 
as the court found after its landmark 1973 
Roe v. Wade decision legalizing abortion. 
There are 10,000 other patients like Cru- 
zan in the U.S., and their families are wait- 
ing and watching. “I’m riding on the Cru- 
zans’ coattails,” says St. Louis marketing 
consultant Pete Busalacchi, whose daugh- 
ter Christine lies in the same Missouri re- 
habilitation center as Cruzan. “Maybe it 
would have been best if she had died that 
night,” he says, referring to Christine’s 
1987 auto accident. “This has been a 34- 
month funeral.” And like many Ameri- 
cans, Pete Busalacchi believes a family’s 
private tragedy should not be a battle- 
ground for right-to-life interest groups, 


“She would hate being 
like this. It took a long 
time to accept she wasn't 
getting better.” 


—Joyce Cruzan, with her husband Joe, talking 
about their daughter Nancy 
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“He said to 
me, ‘I’m so 
tired of dying.’ 
How could I 
ever justify 
keeping him 

| alive?” 

—Ruth Hoffmeister, 87, 
with her husband Edward, 


who has Alzheimer’s 
disease 





politicians or judges. “This is for 
individuals,” he insists. “My sug- 
gestion is to take Nancy to the 
Supreme Court and wheel her in 
and ask, ‘Do you want to live like 
this?’ ” 

At the moment, most Amer- 
icans seem to agree with Busa- 
lacchi. In a poll conducted last 
month for TIME/CNN by Yanke- 
lovich Clancy Shulman, 80% of 
those surveyed said decisions 
about ending the lives of termi- 
nally ill patients who cannot de- 
cide for themselves should be 
made by their families and doctors rather 
than lawmakers. Ifa patient is terminally ill 
and unconscious but has left instructions in 
a living will, 81% believe the doctor should 
be allowed to withdraw life-sustaining 
treatment; 57% believe it is all right for 
doctors in such cases to go even further 
and administer lethal injections or provide 
lethal pills. 

Right-to-life advocates denounce what 
they call the “pro-death juggernaut,” a 
shifting of public opinion on death and dy- 
ing that is affecting not only private deci- 
sions but also public policy. Forty states 
and the District of Columbia have living- 
will laws (see box) that allow people to 
specify in advance what treatments they 
would find acceptable in their final days. In 
January, a New York State Supreme Court 
justice ruled that a family did not have to 
pay about two years’ worth of $172-a-day 
fees for tending a comatose patient after 
they asked to have a feeding tube removed. 
That same month the Brooklyn district at- 
torney decided not to press any charges 
against three grown children who had 
turned off their father’s respirator, on the 
grounds that he was already brain dead. 

Though statutes and court rulings may 
codify what is legal, they cannot ease the 
acute personal dilemmas of those who 
must deal directly with right-to-die situa- 
tions. The issues that patients and families 








face are not only ethical but also medical, 
financial, legal and theological. In the last 
days of a ravaging disease, when the very 
technology that can save lives is merely 
prolonging death, how is a family to decide 
whether to stop the treatment? By adopt- 
ing the abstract reasoning of jurists and 
ethicists weighing legal arguments about 
privacy and moral arguments about mer- 
cy? Through some private intuition about 
how much sorrow they can bear and how 
much courage they can summon? Or by 
some blunt utilitarian calculation about 
whether it is more important to keep 
Grandmother alive than to send Junior to 
college? In the end, individuals are left 
with an intricate puzzle about what is le- 
gal—and what is right—in making a 
decision. 

It is not only families that must decide. 
Doctors are wondering when, in an era of 
untamed technology, they should stand 
back and let their patients die—or even 
help death along. Economists are calculat- 
ing a sort of social triage: at a time when in- 
fant mortality is scandalously high and 
public health care is a shambles, does it 
make sense for taxpayers to spend tens of 
thousands of dollars a year to keep cach 
unconscious patient alive? Lawmakcrs are 
struggling with how to draft laws carefully 
enough to protect life while respecting in- 
dividual choice. Theologians are debating 








how sacred life can be if we take it upon 
ourselves to end it. 

It is not surprising that physicians are 
on the front lines of the euthanasia debate, 
since they are the only participants for 
whom life-and-death decisions are as com- 
mon as they are complex. They are most 
acutely conscious of the allocation of 
scarce resources—time, money and their 
own energy—among patients who might 
be cured and those who can only be sus- 
tained. And it is they who must offer expla- 
nations to the anxious families of patients 
whose lives are lost but not yet gone. 


t is a basic premise of medicine that 

doctors should be healers and care 

givers; that they must work for their 

patients’ well-being; that if they can- 

not cure, they should at least do no 
harm. When they took their Hippocratic 
oath, they promised, “I will give no deadly 
medicine to anyone if asked, nor suggest 
any such counsel . . .” But the plight of the 
incurably ill has challenged all these prem- 
ises and left doctors and nurses deeply di- 
vided over their duties to the dying. 

For many physicians, the actions they 
take often depend more on circumstance 
than on moral certainty. How far is the pa- 
tient from death? How great is the pain? 
How clear the will? Does the patient just 
want to be left alone, or is he asking to be 
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killed? The Cruzan case has raised the basic 
medical issue of whether doctors must con- 
tinue to treat patients they cannot cure. In its 
amicus brief to the Supreme Court, the 
American Academy of Neurology argues 
that the doctor’s duty is to continue treating 
unconscious patients as long as there is some 
chance of improvement, which Nancy Cru- 
zan does not have. When hope is gone, the 
duty ends. But the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons argues precisely the 
opposite. “The obligation of the physician to 
the comatose, vegetative, or developmental- 
ly disabled patient does not depend upon the 
prospect for recovery,” it wrote in its brief. 
“The physician must always act on behalf of 
the patient’s well-being.” 

Taken to the extreme, this principle 
can mean ignoring or overriding the pa- 
tient’s express wishes. When Dax Cowart 
was critically burned in a propane-gas ex- 
plosion near Henderson, Texas, he begged 
a passing farmer for a gun with which to kill 
himself. On his way to the hospital, he 
pleaded with the medic to let him die. For 
weeks his life hung by a thread. For more 
than a year, against his will, he endured ex- 
cruciating treatment: his right eye and sev- 
eral fingers were removed, his left eye was 
sewn shut. His pain and his protests were 
unrelenting. One night he crawled out of 
bed to try to throw himself out a window, 
but was discovered and prevented. 








cerned with the quality of the life that re- 





That was 17 years ago. Cowart is now a 
law school graduate, married, living in Tex- 
as and managing his investments. Yet to 
this day he argues that doctors violated his 
right to choose not to be treated. “It 
doesn’t take a genius to know that when 
you're in that amount of pain, you can ei- 
ther bear it or you can’t,” he says. “And I 
couldn't.” He still resents the powerless- 
ness of patients who are forced to live 
when they beg to die. “The physicians say 
that when a patient is in that much pain, he 
is not competent to make judgments about 
himself. It’s the pain talking. And then 
when narcotics are given to subdue the 
pain, they say it’s the narcotics talking. It’s 
a no-win situation.” 

In Cowart’s case, doctors acted pater- 
nalistically; they overruled his pleas in the 
belief that he would one day recover suffi- 
ciently to be grateful. But what if there 
were no chance of recovery: no law school, 
no wedding, no “life” down the road? Are 
doctors still obliged to fight on for their pa- 
tients, even in a losing battle, even against 
their will? When a patient’s time is short 
and his wishes are clear, many doctors 
these days would say no to life-at-all-costs 
heroics. Overtreatment of the terminally ill 
strikes physicians as both wasteful and in- 
humane. And patients living within sight of 
death often find themselves more con- 
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“When you're 
in that amount 
of pain, you 
can either bear 
it or you can’t. 
And I 


couldn't.” 


—Dax Cowart, critically 
burned in a propane-gas 
explosion, on why he 
should have been allowed 
to die 





mains than with its quantity. 
Once reconciled to the inevita- 
ble, they want to die with digni- 
ty, not tethered to a battery of 
machines in an intensive-care 
unit like a laboratory specimen 
under glass. 

When her cancer was diag- 
nosed three years ago, Diana 
Nolan did not need much 
imagination or prophecy to 
know what lay ahead. The dis- 
ease had killed both her par- 
ents. Surgeons removed part of 
her lung, but the cancer spread. 
Her physician next suggested that she try a 
potent chemotherapy but warned of the 
potential side effects—hair loss, nausea 
and vomiting. “I wanted a full week to 
think and pray,” she recalls. “I am a person 
who wants to have a part in the treatment. | 
Let me know what my options are.” In the | 
end, she told her doctor she wanted only 
pain-killers. Her two grown sons support- 
ed her decision, but some friends urged 
that she battle on. “They said, ‘Go for it at | 
all costs,’ but I had seen my father, my 


| mother and several friends go through 


this.” She preferred to stay at home to die, | 
and summoned her Episcopal priest to ad- 
minister unction. Nolan hopes she will 
leave a message for those considering deci- 
sions like hers. “I wish people wouldn’t be 
frightened about knowing what they're up | 
against. To have a part in my treatment has 
been so important. I’m part of the team 
too.” 

But when doctors cannot consult the 
patient directly, the issue becomes much 
harder. Karen Ann Quinlan’s was the most 
celebrated right-to-die case before Cru- 
zan’s, and one that seems almost straight- 
forward by comparison. In 1975, after she 
had been comatose for seven months, 
Quinlan’s father went to the New Jersey 
Supreme Court to have her respirator 
turned off. The court agreed, and the U.S. 
Supreme Court declined to consider the 
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“T wish 
people 
wouldn’t be 
frightened 
about 
knowing 
what they’re 
up against.” 
—Cancer patient Diana 


Nolan, at home with her 
son Andrew and her priest 


case further. After the ruling, 
Quinlan lived nine more years 
breathing on her own. But Nan- 
cy Cruzan is not on a life-sup- 
port system. Her parents are 
asking doctors to remove a feed- 
ing tube. If that petition is grant- 
ed, Cruzan is sure to die within 
weeks, if not days. 

When it is not high technol- 
ogy but rather basic care that is 
being withheld, doctors find 
themselves on shakier ground. 
Right-to-life proponents, in- 
cluding some physicians, argue 
that food and water, even supplied artifi- 
cially, are not “medical treatment.” They 
are the very least that human beings owe 
one another—and that doctors owe their 
patients. To keep a heart beating after a 
brain is dead makes no sense. But Nancy 
Cruzan is not brain dead; like a baby, she 
survives on her own if fed. 

This distinction can put families and 
health-care workers at odds, as Robert 
Hayner found when he went to court in Al- 
bany to have his unconscious Aunt Elsie’s 
medication stopped and the feeding tube 
removed. “How can we be expected to pro- 
vide care if the tube is pulled?” demanded 
staff members at her nursing home in a 
court deposition. “How can we stand by 
and watch her starve to death? We are her 
family,” they said. “We care about her. We 
cannot walk down the hall knowing we are 
killing her.” 

If doctors and nurses are uncomfort- 
able about withholding food and water, 
they are profoundly uneasy about actively 


rable logic enters the picture: once it is ac- 
ceptable to stand by and allow a patient to 
die slowly, why is it not more merciful to 


was once taboo is now openly discussed in 
academic journals: last March the New 
England Journal of Medicine published an 
article by twelve prominent physicians 





assisting a suicide. Yet a seemingly inexo- | 


end life swiftly by lethal injection? What | 





called “The Physician’s Responsibility To- 
ward Hopelessly Ill Patients.” “It is diffi- 
cult to answer such questions,” the doctors 
wrote, “but all but two of us believe that it 
is not immoral for a physician to assist in 
the rational suicide of a terminally ill 
patient.” 

While such articles challenge doctors 
to rethink their professional roles, there is 
no agreement among them on this issue. 
Some physicians and ethicists warn that ac- 
tive euthanasia, if commonly practiced, 
could undermine the whole ethos of heal- 
ing and the doctors’ role as care givers. “A 


| patient could never be totally confident 


that the doctor was coming to help him and 
not kill him,” argues George Annas, direc- 
tor of the Law, Medicine & Ethics Pro- 
gram at Boston University’s Schools of 
Medicine and Public Health. 

Even hospice workers, who are more 
concerned with controlling pain than delay- 
ing death, are firmly opposed to the idea of 


loading a syringe with an overdose of mor- | 


phine and handing it over. And doctors who 
spend all their time treating the incurably ill 
may still stop short of sanctioning euthana- 
sia. “I don’t want that word and my name in 


the same sentence,” says Jeffrey Buckner, | 


medical director for the Jacob Perlow Hos- 
pice of Beth Israel Medical Center in New 
York City. “If you are a physician and that 
charge is made against you, it sticks.” 











One of his patients, a 66-year-old writ- 
er suffering from a gastrointestinal cancer, 
came seeking help in committing suicide. 
He said he had the pills: 60 capsules, 200 
mg each, of Seconal. But surgery left him 
with trouble swallowing, and he wondered 
if there was a better way to go. In this case 
it was not so much the physical pain of the 
cancer that plagued him; it was the mental 
burden of a lingering illness. “This long 
farewell performance gets to be a drag on 
people,” the patient said. “It’s just not the 
way you want to see yourself behaving. 
There’s less dignity. Christ, everybody dies. 
Why does that always have to be the topic 
of conversation?” Dr. Buckner refused to 
help with a suicide. “It is reasonable to 
want to protect yourself from a horrible 
death,” he explains. “But if good medical 
care is provided, and good pain relief, then 
those fears can be greatly alleviated.” 


or active help with a suicide, 
most patients will have to look 
elsewhere, well outside the 
realm of patient care. The 
spread of aips, for instance, 
has prompted some right-to-die activists to 
offer support and counseling about pills 
and occasionally lethal injections to people 
with the virus. Pierre Ludington, 44, execu- 
tive director of the American Association 
of Physicians for Human Rights, has tested 
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HIV-positive: he is stockpiling pills to use 
when he is ready to go. “I get angry that so- 
ciety wants me to suffer in a hospital,” he 
says. “AIL I’m doing is feeding its coffers.” 

Ludington has his own idea of a death 
with dignity. “I envision having a wonder- 
ful meal with friends. After they leave, I'll 
sit in front of the fire listening to Mozart, 
mix everything with brandy, sip it, and 
somebody will find me.” He is an eloquent 
if unlikely spokesman for the allocation de- 
bate. “I feel that money belongs to a sym- 
phony,” he says, “or for an impoverished 
museum to buy a painting that lasts, | won't 
last. I won't last. It’s an unconscionable act 
to keep me going.” 

Purely economic arguments for cutha- 
nasia can sound brutally calculating. But 

| as health-care costs rise annually at dou- 

ble and triple the rate of inflation, and as 
new technologies promise ever higher 
bills for ever older patients, the questions 
grow about how to ration medical care. In 
1987 the Oregon legislature voted to deny 
organ transplants under its Medicaid pro- 
gram and to use that money instead for 
prenatal care. It is only a matter of time 
before the issue of continuing care for pa- 
tients in a vegetative state comes under 
similar scrutiny. 

Jurists and ethicists wrestle with the 
wider implications of measuring the value 


of life on a sliding scale. Once a society 
UN 








agrees that at some stage a life is no long- 
er worth sustaining, patients are suddenly 
vulnerable. “We would begin with compe- 
tent people making their own choice,” 
warns Daniel Callahan, director of the 
Hastings Center and an authority on 
ethical issues in medicine, “but we would 
be too easily led into involuntary euthana- 
sia—either manipulating people into ask- 
ing for suicide or actually doing it to them 
without their permission because they 
have become too burdensome or cost- 
ly.” The haunting precedent, of course, is 
the Nazi Holocaust, during which the 
chronically ill, then the socially unac- 
ceptable, and finally all non-Germans 
were viewed as expendable. In his stark 
essay “The Humane Holocaust,” Chris- 


that “it took no more than three decades 
to transform a war crime into an act of 
compassion.” 

As the historic taboo about mercy kill- 
| ing gradually erodes, the courts and legis- 
latures are struggling to be sure that the 
vulnerable are protected—that, in the case 
of the severely disabled, the right to die 
not become a duty to die. They fear, for 
example, that medical care for newborn 
babies may come to depend on some cost- 
benefit analysis of their chance of living 
| a “full healthy and active life.” In the 
Baby Doe case in 1982, the Indiana courts 





tian author Malcolm Muggeridge notes | 





“| feel that 
money belongs 
to amuseum 
to buya 
painting that 
lasts. | won't 
last. | won't 
last.” 


—Pierre Ludington, who has 
tested positive for the AIDS 
virus 





allowed a couple to refuse sur- 
gery for their baby born with 
Down’s syndrome and an in- 
complete esophagus; after six 
days, the baby starved to death. 
That emotional case raised the 
concern that some hospitals 
were not recommending even 
routine treatment for babies 
with Down’s syndrome, spina | 
bifida, cerebral palsy and other 
serious but treatable 
disabilities. 

Both the medical and eco- 
nomic arguments for euthana- 
sia are rejected by the powerful right-to- 
life movement, which commands hundreds 
of thousands of supporters nationwide. 
And as on the abortion issue, their stance 
against mercy killing is based on a theology 
that places the entire debate in a different 
context, that of a family of faith that tends 
most lovingly to its weakest members. The 
sanctity of a human existence, they argue, 
does not depend on its quality or its cost. 
What God gives only he can take away, and 
to usurp that right is an act of grave hubris. 
“Our Lord healed the sick, raised Lazarus 
from the dead, gave back sanity to the de- 
ranged,” writes Muggeridge, “but never 
did He practice or envisage killing as part 
of the mercy that held possession of His 
heart.” 

But even within the community of faith 
there is a vast gray area. Though suffering 
and death underlie Judeo-Christian theol- 
ogy, basic compassion seems to dictate that 
a patient in terrible pain should be allowed 
to die. This is a proposition that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church appears to endorse. 
While both suicide and mercy killing are 
still strictly forbidden, the Vatican in 1980 
declared that refusing treatment “is not 
equivalent to suicide; on the contrary, it 
should be considered as an acceptance of 
the human condition . . . or a desire not to 
impose excessive expenses on the family or 
community.” 
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Even more active measures have their 
clerical champions. The late British Meth- 
odist clergyman Leslie Weatherhead re- 
jected the idea that death should be left to 
God.“We do not leave birth to God,” he ob- 
served. “We space births. We prevent 
births. We arrange births. Manshould learn 
to become the lord of death as well as the 
master of birth.” At the very least, argue 
some clerics, the state should stay out of the 
way. “The Missouri decision severs family 
ties,” states a brief by the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in America, referring to the 
ruling against the Cruzans, “by substituting 
the moral and religious judgment of the 
state for that of the person.” 

There is some irony here: the Evangeli- 
cal Lutherans argue for a family’s right to 
privacy, while the state of Missouri pro- 
motes the “sanctity of life.” Yet the notion 
that life is sacred, and worthy of the state's 
protection, is embedded throughout the 
American legal tradition, right alongside 
the protection of individual liberty. When 
the two rights are at odds, the debates grow 
fierce. There are specific circumstances in 
which a society permits the intentional tak- 
ing of life: in war, in self-defense, as pun- 
ishment for a heinous crime, The Cruzan 
case raises the question of whether person- 
al choice and great suffering, by either pa- 
tients or their families, should join that set 
of circumstances. 


p until now the legal debate on 

the right to die has been wildly 

confused. If a car crashes on 

the George Washington 

Bridge and the driver is left co- 
matose, his fate in court may depend on 
whether the ambulance takes him to New 
Jersey or New York. In New Jersey his 
family would probably be able to tell a hos- 
pital committee to stop life support. New 
York State’s law is stricter, and without a 
living will the family would have to prove in 
court that the driver had left “clear and 
convincing evidence” that he would not 
want to be maintained by a machine. 

But the laws are so unsettled that even in 
states where the statutes are strict, they may 
not necessarily be enforced. Judges and ju- 
ries across the country have been remark- 
ably lenient on family members who become 
mercy killers. Rudy Linares, a Chicago land- 
scaper, held off hospital workers with a .357- 
cal. pistol while he unplugged his baby son’s 
respirator. The 15-month-old boy died in his 
father’s arms, Linares was charged with first- 
degree murder, but a Cook County grand 
jury refused to indict him. In fact, out of 
some 20 U.S. cases of “mercy killings” in the 
past 50 years, studied by Leonard Glantz of 
Boston University, only three defendants 
have been sentenced to jail. 

The Cruzan case may finally provide the 
EE courts with some clear guidance in 








striking a fundamental balance between 
the rights of individuals and the duties of 
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To my family, my physician, 
my lawyer and all others 
whom it may concern: 


Death is as much a reality as birth, growth and 

aging —it is the one certainty of life. In anticipation 
of decisions that may have to be made about my own 
dying and as an expression of my right to refuse 
treatment, I, being of 
sound mind, make this statement of my wishes and 
instructions concerning my treatment. 





Cc laire Angel, a Manhattan pianist, is active and healthy. Yet recently she had 
her lawyer draw up a living will, a signed, dated and witnessed document that 
allows people to state in advance their wishes regarding the use of life-sustaining 
procedures. Why such concern? “My life experience has prepared me to consider 
my own mortality,” says Angel, 58, whose husband and mother are in nursing 
homes. “I would like to protect my children from having to make a difficult deci- 
sion on my behalf.” ; 

More and more Americans are taking similar legal precautions in the hope of 
dying with dignity. “If you're incompetent or unconscious at the end of your life, 
someone will make the choice,” says Fenella Rouse, executive director of the Soci- 
ety for the Right to Die. “If you don’t want to make that decision, fine. But this is 
one of the ways of retaining control.” Two groups, the Society for the Right to Die 
and Concern for Dying, both located in New York City, have distributed millions of 
living-will forms over the past 20 years. Other organizations, including the National 
Academy of Elder Law Attorneys in Tucson, provide information on how to locate 
lawyers who specialize in drawing up such legal tools. In addition, many right-to- 
die advocates recommend the use of health-care proxies, documents authorizing 
another person to make medical decisions on one’s behalf in the event of an inca- 
pacitating accident or illness. 

Living wills usually serve two purposes: they describe what sort of physical con- 
dition is intended to trigger the document's provisions and list the types of treat- 
ment the person wishes to avoid. Experts recommend making the language as spe- 
cific as possible, although there are no absolute guarantees. “You never know what 
a local prosecutor or doctor may do,” says Giles Scofield, legal-services director of 
Concern for Dying. “There’s no language that will always be perfect.” 

The main shortcoming of the living will is that it does not take effect unless a 
patient is terminally ill. State definitions of terminal illness vary, ranging from “im- 
minent” death to death within a number of months. Thus people with debilitating 
strokes or Alzheimer’s disease or those in permanent comas are unlikely to be pro- 
tected by most living-will statutes. “Many people think they will be aided in these 
situations, but they may not be,” says Leslie Pickering Francis, a law professor at 
the University of Utah. “For example, Nancy Cruzan’s case does not fit most states’ 
definitions of terminal illness.” 

Still, living wills and health-care proxies are the best means available to enforce 
one’s wishes. For those who choose this route, experts make the following 
suggestions: 


@ Obtain the proper forms or the help of an attorney. 

@ Discuss your living will and proxy with your doctor, Make sure that copies are in- 
cluded in your medical records. 

© Be certain your living will reflects your precise wishes. Be aware of the limitations 
your state imposes. 

@ Inform your family and friends that you have signed these documents. Give 
copies to those most likely to be contacted in case of an emergency. 

@ Update the documents once a year. — By Andrea Sachs 
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Quality is Job 1. 


Profile in Quality #13: 
Recognition. 

















For the 4th time in the last 5 years, a Ford Motor 
Company car has won the prestigious Car of the 
Year award from Motor Trend magazine. The 
1990 Lincoln Town Car—the first luxury 

sedan in 38 years to receive this award—joins 
the Ford Thunderbird Super Coupe in 1989, the 
Thunderbird in 1987 and Ford Taurus in 1986. 
Receiving this award is further evidence that 
Ford’s total commitment to quality is producing 
results, When your goal is to build the highest 
quality cars and trucks in the world—you don't 
do it any other way. 
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Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Ford cks. 
Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 
and trucks in the world" 


Buckle up—Together we can save lives. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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This Coach 
Stalks 
Overdogs 


Princeton’s PETE CARRIL teaches 
his players how to beat the bigger guys 
with perfection, passion, constant 
flow and, yes, with principle 








By PAUL A. WITTEMAN 


he gnome of Old Nassau is aggricved. A student 

named Matthew Eastwick has thrown an errant pass, 

bouncing a basketball off another student’s ankle. 
Knowing that Eastwick had scored perfect 800s on his Col- 
lege Board entrance tests merely compounds the gravity of 
this sin in the gnome’s considered opinion. He dances past 
the offender, arms flapping, and plants the lance. “Eastic, 
Eastie,” he rasps, in a voice that is part James Cagney, part 
Peter Lorre, part Bethlehem, Pa., “didja get someone else to 
take your College Boards for ya? Didja?” Eastwick stands 
transfixed, while his tormentor tecters (Could this be?) on 
the edge of tears. Then Peter J. (Pete) Carril, all 5 ft. 62 in. 
of him, winks and permits himself a tiny, sly smile. Eastwick 
will think twice about attempting that kind of pass again. 
Carril is sure of that, at least as sure as you can ever be of the 
intentions of a sophomore. 

Carril, 59, knows these things because he has been con- 
ducting this particular seminar at Princeton University for 
23 years. For lack of a description in the course guide, let’s 
title it Advanced Principles of Human Movement in a Con- 
fined and Well-Defended Space. His students call it varsity 
basketball; his opponents think of it as water torture. No 
one anywhere teaches the course more skillfully. Says 
Princeton Dean of Admissions Fred Hargadon: “If we 
were in Japan, Pete would be designated a Living National 
Treasure.” Instead, Carril may have to settle for merely be- 
ing the best college basketball coach in America. Year after 
year, he molds a succession of students whose collective 
athletic skills would not elicit a raised eyebrow from pro 
scouts into cohesive units that play a disciplined, cerebral 
game and regularly confound Top 20 opponents. Yet, until 
once evening last March when his team nervelessly took top- 
seeded Georgetown to the limit, losing 50-49, Carril was a 
household name only in the 609 area code. This week, bet- 
ter known but still wearing the same tatty blue pullover 
sweater, Carril sends his team into battle again in the open- 
ing round of the NCAA tournament. No matter whom the 
team plays, Princeton will once more be the decided under- 
dog. Take pity on the overdogs. 








Not that his fellow coaches need any warning about 
Carril. After the Georgetown game, John Thompson gra- 
ciously admitted that he had been outcoached. Jim Boe- 
heim of Syracuse wants to avoid that possibility entirely. 
“You never want to play Princeton—never,” he has said. 
After Princeton scared the bejabbers out of mighty Michi- 
gan State, losing earlier this season by two points, Jud 
Heathcote sang the same tune. “We don’t want to play 
them anymore.” Jim Valvano, the coach at North Carolina 
State, says playing a Carril team is like going to the dentist: 
very painful. Carril accepts the backhanded compliments 
as reluctant praise, although he says, “These guys must 
study one-liners at night.” 

Carril’s one-liners sometimes run to several sentences 
and relate to the verities, as he sees them, of his sport. And 
life. To wit, basketball is a game most artfully performed by 
poor boys growing up on mean, urban streets. “The ability to 
rebound is inversely proportional to the distance one grew 
up from the railroad tracks,” he likes to say. Since the best 
rebounders and shooters from inner-city schools are in de- 
mand at institutions that offer athletic scholarships, which 
Princeton does not, and rarely meet Princeton’s rigorous ad- 
missions requirements anyway, Carril must cast his lines 
elsewhere, This leads to a corollary Carrilism that says the 
shrewd coach must never recruit players from schools whose 
names include the words country, day or Friends. “Ecole,” 
he says. “Don’t forget école.” Players who are products of 
the kind of affluence such names suggest are never tough 
enough when the game is on the line. “You can’t win with 
three-car-garage guys,” Carril insists. “With two-car-garage 
guys, you got a chance.” Says Kit Mueller, a student of eco- 
nomics who is the anchor of this year’s team: “We've got a 
| one-door garage with a divider in it, so I guess I'm O.K.” 

Carril grew up as a no-car-garage guy in a $21-a-month 
apartment hard by Quinn’s Coal Yard in the hills of eastern 
Pennsylvania. His father, an immigrant from Castile, Spain, 
spent long days, weeks and years shoveling coal into an 
open-hearth furnace run by Bethichem Steel. What Pete re- 
members most clearly about this Depression-era environ- 
ment was the ethnic bonding prevalent among the Spanish, 
Polish and Italian inhabitants. “We always had food to cat,” 
he says. “Families stuck together.” The absence of material 
possessions was an advantage, Carril believes. “It made us 
innovative, creative,” he says. Sometimes there were no ball 
fields and few balls, which led Carril and his contemporaries 
to improvise games. One involved dodging thrown rubber 
balls in a narrow culvert. It was not for the slow of foot. 
| More organized sports pointed the direction away from 
the furnaces. Too puny for his first love, football, Carril dis- 
covered hoops in the seventh grade. “It was the game I could 
play,” he says. And how. Pete was a dervish guard at Liberty 
High School, leading the team to consecutive 24-3 records. 
That earned him a place at nearby Lafayette College, where 
a raffish free spirit named Willem van Breda Kolff came to 
coach and inherited Pete, then in his senior year. “I had my 
preconceived notions,” says van Breda Kolff of his sawed- 
off. would-be star. “He threw up some weird shots.” But van 
Breda Kolff, a former player in the National Basketball As- 
sociation, recognized talent. “Pete was very, very quick,” he 
says. And deceptive. Years later, when Princeton graduate 
Bill Bradley was a young player with the New York Knicker- 
| bockers. he came to Carril for mano-a-mano pointers. Car- 
| til, who had not coached Bradley in college, was then in his 
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late 30s; Bradley was in his prime. “He was not bad at mak- 
ing you think he was going to take the shot, when what he 
was really going to do was drive past you,” says Bradley. “I 
was a player,” says Pete. 

Too small for the pros by maybe 4 in. in van Breda 
Kolff’s opinion, Carril embarked on a career as a high 
school government teacher and basketball coach. He won 
early and often. In 1966 he applied for the coaching job at 
Lehigh and got it by default. One year later, as van Breda 
Kolff was completing a five-year-long coaching tour de 
force at Princeton, he recommended Carril to succeed 
him. The incumbent thought his protégé would be a hard 
sell. “Pete is not in Princeton’s image,” says van Breda 
Kolff. “He is not gray flannels and herringbone suits.” 

So much for the importance of image. But Carril actu- 
ally did try, taking up orange-and-black bow ties at one 
point. That is Armond Hill's first memory of him, when 
Hill was a senior at Bishop Ford High School in Brooklyn. 
(Carrilism: Always recruit at schools whose names begin 
with Bishop or Monsignor.) “I saw this short guy with a 
bow tie and a big cigar lying down in the bleachers,” Hill re- 
calls. “After the game he came down and told me every- 
thing I did wrong and that he could 
make me a better player. It was that, 
more than the mystique of Princeton. I 
wanted to play for this guy.” So he did, 
becoming the last great player Carril 
molded and then sent on to the N.B.A. 
Today Hill is surely the only alumnus of 
the N.B.A. who is a curator of an art 
museum. 

Carril did not make it easy for Hill, 
or anybody else, for that matter. “He 
can be absolutely brutal sometimes,” 
says Hill, wincing even now. “He would 
yell ‘See this. See that’ at me,” recalls 
Hill, who became one of the great floor 
leaders in the pros, dictating the flow of 
the game. “In the beginning, I didn’t 
see anything.” 

Exactly what Carril sees on the 94-ft. by 50-ft. stage on 
which his players perform is a subject of some conjecture. 
US. Senator Bill Bradley is willing to try to define it. “He 
sees the game conceptually. He sees the whole game and 
the whole court, and he sees it in the context of the entire 
season.” The writer John McPhee puts it in a different con- 
text. “Pete has a matador’s view of basketball. It is a ritual, 
an art, a series of set pieces, one following the other like a 
series of slides.” Yet George Leftwich, a gifted offensive 
player at Villanova, currently a college coach, is occasion- 
ally puzzled. He has asked his son George Jr., a starting 
guard on this year’s Princeton team, to explain the intrica- 
cies of Carril’s system. “He gives me the typical college 
kid’s answer. ‘Dad, you'd never understand.’ * The possi- 
bilities can be paralyzing to opponents. Says Dartmouth 
coach Paul Cormier: “If we're not careful, we end up 
spending the half time wondering what adjustments he is 
going to make, instead of planning our own adjustments.” 

What Carril endeavors to do is teach his players the 
fundamentals of movement, passing and shooting. Carril 
exhibits, says Bradley, “clarity of thought about what he 
wants. Then he wills things to happen. His teams don’t play 
jerkily. They flow. He lures the other team into the flow 
that he has organized, and then it is in fundamentally unfa- 











miliar territory.” In the process, Carril will take whatever 
options the opposing defense gives him, deflecting his at- 
tack away from the other team’s strengths. 

Sociology professor and longtime Carril observer Mar- 
vin Bressler sees more than strategy. He sees a framework 
of philosophy behind it. “Pete is a consequential man with 
all these quirks. He is the only man who can talk like a 19th 
century moralist and not embarrass me.” Carril can fan 
himself into instant fury over the hypocrisy of a player who 
invokes the name of God before a game, then insults the 
integrity of the officials by pretending to be the victim of a 
foul once on the court. “If I’m ever refereeing a game and 
that happens,” he says, “I’m going to run right over and 
step on the guy.” With Carril there is only one way to win: 
the old-fashioned way. Says Bressler: “He really believes 
that winning is the confirmation of character and virtue.” 

In an era when the talk of college basketball is dominat- 
ed by the tawdry and venal, reliance on the rock of moral 
principle seems almost as anachronistic as the smothering 
defense Princeton plays. Allegations of point shaving, re- 
ports of doctored transcripts, illegal payoffs to players and 
graduation rates that should shame college presidents 
abound. Television and the money it 
provides to broadcast games have cor- 
roded the soul of the sport. Each of the 
64 teams to earn a bid to the NCAA tour- 
nament receives a payment of around 
$286,000. If a team makes it to the Final 
Four, the payout is a whopping 
$1,146,000 more. Some coaches wear 
$300 shoes and earn six-figure incomes. 
The temptation to cut moral corners in 
pursuit of the pot at the end of the rain- 
bow is immense. Carril wants none of 
that. When someone asked him if he 
was disappointed by the number of fans 
attending Princeton games, he said he'd 
love to see more fannies in the seats. 
“But there are a lot of All-Americas 
over in the library, and there is nobody 
there cheering them on.” Says William Bowen, the former 
president of Princeton, now head of the Mellon Founda- 
tion: “He is a healthy antidote for everything that is wrong 
in college athletics. He understands the place of the athlete 
in the university.” 

This has not diminished Carril’s insatiable desire to 
win. He keeps a projector and game films both in his office 
and at home. Without fail, he will yell at a player on the 
screen to slide, say, two steps to his left or his man is going 
to drive past him for a basket. Then he yells at the image of 
the player for his failure to respond to his command. “The 
really funny thing,” says Kit Mueller, who has attended 
many such sessions in the course of his education, “is that 
he will rewind the film, run it again and again, and yell the 
same thing each time.” 

Carril is back stalking the court during practice, driving 
home the lessons, once again imposing his will. Suddenly, a 
player drives to the basket, sweeping past a passive defend- 
er. Now Carril is in full cry. “Are you a Quaker?” He sput- 
ters. “Didja sign a nonaggression pact when you enrolled 
here?” The players have heard this one before, but it has 
the desired effect. The next time a player cuts to the hoop 
he is mugged by the defender. Carril smiles his tiny smile. 
Shortly thereafter, he dismisses class. . 





— 
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How much money you have in 
your bank account shouldn’t determine 
how safe you feel on the road. 

And if you purchase the new 1990 
Subaru® Legacy,™ it won't. 

The Subaru Legacy is one of the 
few affordable cars in the world with 
anti-lock brakes (ABS). A feature that 
pumps your brakes for maximum ma- 
neuverability under heavy braking. 

It’s a safety feature so valuable, 
some insurance companies will give 
you a refund on your premium if you 
buy a car with the ABS system. 

Even without anti-lock brakes, 
the Subaru Legacy offers you one of 
the most advanced systems for control- 
ling your car on the road today. With 
full time four wheel drive — a more 
civilized form of four wheel drive that 
gives you better handling and traction 
on four lane highways as well as one 
lane dirt roads. Power-assisted front 
and rear disc brakes. And four wheel 
independent suspension. 

Of course, to many drivers, how 
fast they go is just as important as how 
fast they stop. So every Subaru Legacy 
is powered by a horizontally-opposed 
(for reduced vibration), aluminum (for 
more even heat distribution), single 
overhead camshaft, multi-point elec- 
tronic fuel injected, 16 valve engine. 


ould The Rich 





Mercedes 190E with ABS 
Brakes, $31,600* 






Jaguar XJ6 with ABS Brakes, 
$39,700* 





BMW 5351 with ABS Brakes, 
$42,310° 


yea The Brakes? 


The Subaru Legacy was also de- 
signed to stand up to the very same 
conditions that have driven many cars 
into the ground. 

In fact, 93% of all Subaru cars 
registered in America since 1979 are 
still on the road.* And a new Subaru 
may last even longer. A Subaru Legacy 
has broken the FIA world speed/ 
endurance record by running 19 days 
at an average speed of 138.8 mph for 
more than 60,000 miles. ** 

Since the Subaru Legacy was 
designed to last a long time, it’s avail- 
able with a lot of things to make that 
time pass pleasantly. Including power 
sunroof, power windows and locks, 
lumbar support seats and an 80 watt 
AM/FM stereo radio. 

And you get all of this for thou- 
sands of dollars less than the cost of 
many European luxury cars. 

But the way we figure, along with 
the anti-lock brakes, you deserve a few 
other breaks as well. 


*R.L. Polk & Co. Statistics, July 1, 1988. ** Validated by 
the Federation Internationale De Automobile. tSuggested retail 
price. Does not include dealer preparation, inland transportation, 
taxes, license and state of title foes. Dealer's actual price may vary, 
optional equipment extra. *Based on M.S.RLP. 


We Built Our Reputation By 
Building A Better Cax 





1990 Subaru Legacy with Full Time Four-W heel Drive and ABS Brakes, from $16,039." 








The end of long, long flights 
with puny, puny food. 





The beginning of a new world in Business Class. 





There you are. Within the first celebrates food, glorious food, as one of 

hour of the long, long flight across the __ the joys of long flights. 

Pacific, and you're down to your last Now United gives you a choice of 

peanut. And that’ it. three entrées, plus wonderful French 
Because there's not much you'll champagne and European wines. 

eat on this trip that will taste as good There's more. Extra room. Our 

as that bag of peanuts. all-new seats recline further than ever. 
So you decide to ration this final = They come with movable swivel trays, 

peanut. Halfnow. Halfineighthours. and 60 degree adjustable footrests. 

It’s going to be a long trip. All the touches, all the absolutely 
Not any longer. = right touches. 
Starting soon, g United's international 


Business Class. 
The best of all worlds. 


United's new interna- 
tional Business Class 

















On yo 


Easy access to AI&T. —___ 


Most public phones automatically 
give you AT&T. But sometimes 
you'll find a phone where the loca 
tion owner has chosen another 
long distance carrier. Even then 
it's still easy to reach AT&T in most 
cases. Simply dial our easy access 
code, 10 + ATT+ 0, before dialing 
the area code and number 

youre calling* 


Calls more places. 
Whether youre calling across the 
country or across the world, the 
ATeT Card makes it easy. AT&T 
connects you to over 250 countries 
and areas worldwide—more than 
any other long distance card 


“For international calls, please dial 10 + ATT + 01 + the country code + the local number 
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311 555 4142 Liil 


ROW GRAHAGLIA 
Gor 1H 311 555 4742 6 


Most reliable. 


You can count on the AT&T Worldwide 
Intelligent Network to get your call 
where it needs to go. So you have less 
to worry about. And when calling from 
overseas, you can rely on this network 
to access AT&T USADirect* Service 

the only service that connects you 
to an operator back in the States from 
over 60 countries. That's worldwide 
service no one even comes close to. 


So make it easy on yourself. 
Use the AT&T Card, the only calling card 
you'll ever need—and it's free. To order an 
additional card or a new one, call toll-free 
1800 222-0300, Ext. 500. You'll also receive 
the latest information on how best to use 









teasy 
rself. 


Fast connections. 

With the AT&T network you get 
fast connections for all your long 
distance calls. And since all local 
telephone companies honor the 
ATéT Card, it’s convenient for all 
your calls. 


Best service. 


~——. Best value. 


This card delivers the quality 
service you've come to expect 
from AT&T. With more operators, 
consistent low prices and inno 
vative calling plans, AT&T gives 
you the best value. 


























Arabia’s Magic 
Kingdom 


Ending its isolation, Oman 
welcomes tourists—rich ones 





By DEANFISCHER MUSCAT 





he sun rises like a fiery red ball from 
the blue-black depths of the Arabian 
Sea. As darkness retreats across the Hajar 
mountains, the barren landscape changes 
from gray-brown to beige and copper. It is 
the birth of a new day in the Sultanate of 
Oman, a legendary home of Sinbad the Sail- 
| or and fabled source of frankincense for the 
Queen of Sheba. In this New Mexico-size 
nation, located on the cutting edge of the 
Arabian Peninsula, the dawn light-and- 
shadow show is a spectacular curtain raiser 
to a host of attractions that have made it 
one of the world’s newest and most unusual 
tourist destinations. 

Known as the Magic Kingdom, Oman 
(estimated pop. 2 million) is a land of ex- 
ceptional beauty and diversity. A 1,000- 
mile coastline arcs southward from the 
limestone cliffs of Musandam to the pow- 
dery beaches of Salalah, a major trading 
town in the monsoon-brushed province of 
Dhofar. Southwest of the former slave- 
trading port of Sur lies a 5,000-sq.-mi. sea 
of sand whose dune ridges rise as high as 
350 ft. above the Wahiba desert floor. To 
the north, the Jebel Akhdar (Green Moun- 
tain) anchors the Hajar range. Mud-brick 
houses cling to its steep slopes, and for- 
tresses whose foundations precede the age 
of Islam guard entry to its valleys. 

Before 1987 the country was off limits 
to tourists. When he deposed his father in 
1970, Sultan Qaboos bin Said took over 

one of the world’s most primitive nations. 
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With revenues from oil, first discovered in 
1954, the Sultan superimposed the infra- 
structure of a modern state on Oman’s 
tribal society. In 1985, celebrating 15 years 
on the throne, Qaboos hosted a meeting of 
Arab rulers at the Al Bustan Palace Hotel, 
a marble-and-tile monument to Arabian 
opulence on a mountain-ringed bay near 
Muscat. It was a sort of coming-out party, 
signaling the end of Oman’s virtual isola- 
tion from the outside world. 

In 1987 Qaboos cautiously opened the 
doors of the sultanate to tourists—but on a 
highly selective basis. “We don’t want to 
see hippies with long hair and dirty jeans in 
any part of the sultanate,” said Commerce 
Minister Salim bin Abdullah al-Ghazali. 
“We do not want tourism that will destroy 
our dignity, our habits, our traditions.” 
The government designated local hotels 
and tour operators as sponsoring agents 
for tourists and held them responsible for 
their clients’ behavior. To obtain a visa val- 
id for up to three months, a hotel or travel 
agency must submit a tourist’s application 
to the Department of Immigration. 

During the 1987-88 November through 
March season, 900 tourists came to Oman. 
This season an estimated 6,000 have visited. 
(Tourism virtually ceases from April to Oc- 
tober, when temperatures routinely exceed 
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100°F.) Nearly three-fourths of Oman’s 
tourists are Swiss, with the remainder divid- 
ed among Germans, Belgians, French and 
other Europeans. For Japanese and Ameri- 
can travelers, the sultanate still awaits dis- 
covery—a consequence of lack of promo- | 
tion, long-distance travel and substantial 
expense. The preponderance of Swiss large- 
ly reflects the promotion of Oman as a holi- 
day mecca by Kuoni Travel, a Zurich-based 
agency that flies more than 100 tourists each 
winter weck to Muscat via Balair charter. 

It is not a cheap trip. For a seven-day, 
bed-and-breakfast stay at the Al Bustan, the 
Kuoni round-trip tour from Zurich costs 
$1,900 for one person and $3,400 a couple. | 
Such prices effectively exclude the unwant- 
ed backpack brigade. The mostly middle- 
age European tourists who pay the fare are 
delighted with the warm winter sunshine, 
pure air, clean beaches, good food and 
wine, and comfortable accommodations at 
the Al Bustan, its sister hotel the Muscat In- 
ter-Continental, or one of the other six ma- 
jor hotels in the Omani capital. 

Most tourists spend their time swimming 
and sunbathing, interspersed with taking 
coach trips to restored Omani forts and to 
traditional sugs (bazaars) in once remote 
trading centers. There they bargain over sil- 
ver ankle bracelets or khanjars, the curved 
daggers in silver scabbards that bearded 
Omani tribesmen belt around their hips as 
symbols of their virility. 

The country’s diversity also offers op- 
portunities for camel trekking in the Wa- 
hiba dunes, rock climbing in the Musandam 
peninsula, skin diving and deep-sea fishing 
in the Indian Ocean, spelunking in the 
limestone caves that honeycomb the Hajar 
mountains and bird watching in the Dho- 
fari salt marshes. But perhaps the country’s 
greatest attraction is the scarcity of other 
tourists—an advantage that is, ironically, 
likely to disappear as Oman’s charms be- 
come better known. a 
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His Holiness Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 


“H ere is a very beautiful, unique, and 
unprecedented opportunity for 
every head of state. I invite the 
leaders of the world to examine this offer of 
alliance with natural law in the light of the 
latest discoveries of modern physics—the discov- 
ery of the unified field of natural law. It is very 
easy for anyone with the slightest intelligence to 
understand that if the unified field of all the laws 
of nature could be accessible to anyone, nothing 
would be impossible for him. Through my Vedic 
Science and Technology—the science and tech- 
nology of the unified field—any government 
leader can have easy access to the unified field 
and raise the administration of his government to 
be in perfect alliance with the administration of 
nature's government.” —Maharishi 


Rise of Freedom 

The world is in the midst of a dramatic trans- 
formation from enmity to friendship. Hope and 
freedom are dawning in many countries; there is 
an upsurge of joyfulness everywhere. 

This transition from fear and suffering to 
happiness and peace has resulted from the rise 
of coherence in world consciousness—the 
Maharishi Effect—created by millions of people 
practicing the programs of Maharishi's Vedic 
Science and Technology—the Transcendental 
Meditation and TM-Sidhi programs. 


“The World Is My Family” 

The main concern of government leaders has 
always been to safeguard their own boundaries. 
Now this national patriotism is expanding to 
become global patriotism. People everywhere are 
beginning to feel, “The world is my family.” 


Unified Field of Natural Law 

At the basis of this rising positivity is the 
enlivenment of the unified field of natural law in 
world consciousness. 

Through quantum field theories, modern 
science has come to understand that all the laws 
of nature responsible for conducting all the activ- 
ity in creation emerge from one basic unified 
field. From the unified field, nature governs the 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Maharishi Offers 


ALLIANCE WITH 


through Maharishi’s 


TO CREATE 


Application of the Unified Field of 


universe in perfect order, and always in an 
evolutionary direction. 

Today, every government can have easy access 
to the unified field. By establishing a coherence- 
creating group of experts in Maharishi’s Vedic 
Science and Technology as an inseparable part of 
its administration, any government can make an 
alliance with the government of nature. 


Handling the Whole 
National Consciousness 

The basic problem facing governments is how 
to successfully integrate the innumerable trends 
and tendencies in society. Only by creating 
coherence in the collective consciousness of the 
nation can a government hope to satisfy all its 
people. Since the collective consciousness of the 
nation is the prime mover of the government it is 
vital for the successful administration of society 
that every government create an integrated 
national consciousness. 

Group practice of Maharishi’s Transcendental 
Meditation and TM-Sidhi program enlivens the 
unified field and automatically increases 
coherence in collective consciousness. A fully 
integrated national consciousness enjoys alliance 
with the unified field. This brings the full support 
of the nourishing, evolutionary power of natural 
law to fulfill the desires of everyone. 


Life in Accord with Natural Law 

Any negative trends arising in society come 
from violation of the laws of nature. When people 
violate natural law they create stress, sickness, 
and suffering for themselves and others. 

The continual build-up of stress in collective 
consciousness breaks out in crime, conflicts, 
terrorism, and natural disasters. Through 
Maharishi’s Science and Technology of the 
Unified Field, governments can now educate their 
citizens to think and act spontaneously from the 
level of the unified field and thereby avert all 
negativity for both the individual and society: 


Scientifically Validated Benefits 

The effectiveness of Maharishi’s unified field- 
based approach has been documented by more 
than 430 scientific research studies, conducted at 
over 160 research institutions in 27 countries. 

This research has shown that even the square 
root of one percent of a population practicing 
Maharishi’s Transcendental Meditation and TM- 
Sidhi program together in one place is sufficient 
to dramatically reduce negative trends such as 


conflict, crime, and sickness and strengthen 
positive, evolutionary trends throughout society 

Scientific research has further shown that 
Maharishi Ayur-Ved—the science of perfect 
health—offers the possibility of creating a 
disease-free society in every country. Already, 
programs of Maharishi Ayur-Ved and Transcen- 
dental Meditation are being introduced in many 
countries, including the USSR, Hungary, and 
Poland. 


Creating Heaven on Earth 

With this scientifically validated knowledge, 
it is no longer necessary for any individual or any 
nation to continue living with problems and 
suffering. Every government can now raise every 
area of national life to perfection through 
Maharishi’s Master Plan to Create Heaven on 
Earth, which utilizes Maharishi’s Vedic Science 
and Technology to apply the unified field of 
natural law for the glorification of all aspects of 
life—inner and outer (see chart). 


Natural Law and National Law 

Nations have always been administered by 
man-made law. Now the technology is available 
to use the skilled hand of nature to administer 
society. Any government, irrespective of its 
political and economic system or the cultural and 
religious values in the country, will be perfect 
when the society is governed by national law and 
natural law both simultaneously. 

The technology for perfect government- 
unified field-based administration—is to establist 
a coherence-creating group in the country whict 
will enliven the unified field in nationa 
consciousness and thereby enable the governmen 
to govern with the same silent perfection wii! 
which the government of nature governs th: 
universe. 

Through Maharishi’s programs to creat: 
Heaven on Earth, governments can nov 
create peace, prosperity, and fulfilling progres 
in the life of their nation, and a suprem 
quality of life-Heaven on Earth-for the whol 
world family. 







Governments are invited to contact: 


Maharishi World Capital 
of the Age of Enlightenment 
Maharishi Nagar 
201 304, UP, India 
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NATURE’S GOVERNMENT 


Vedic Science and Technology 


HEAVEN ON EARTH 
Natural Law to Raise Every Area of Life to Perfection 
















MAHARISHI’S MASTER PLAN TO CREATE 


HEAVEN ON EARTH 


INNER 
GLORIFICATION OF INNER LIFE 


e@ Development of higher states of consciousness 
@ Blossoming of noble qualities and bliss 

e Gaining support of nature from within—happi- 
ness, peace, and fulfilling progress through 









MAHARISHI’S 
TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION 
and TM-SIDHI PROGRAM 


the Practical Aspect of 


MAHARISHI’S 
VEDIC SCIENCE 


which develops all the seven states of conscious- 

ness in the individual, and develops a perfect man 

with the ability to employ natural law to work for 

him and achieve anything he wants. 

The seven states of consciousness are: 

e@ Waking—Jagrat Chetna 

e@ Dreaming—Swapn Chetna 

@ Sleeping—Sushupti Chetna 

e@ Transcendental Consciousness—Turya Chetna 

e@ Cosmic Consciousness—Turyateet Chetna 

@ God Consciousness—Bhagavat Chetna 

e@ Unity Consciousness—Brahmi Chetna— 
awakening of the pure nature of consciousness 
to its own self-referral reality—the unified real- 
ity of the diversified universe—which renders 
individual life to be a lively field of all possi- 
bilities—infinite organizing power of the uni- 
fied field of natural law spontaneously uphold- 
ing individual life. 








Reconstruction of the Whole World 







































This is a summary of the 1,500-page book, Maharishi’s Master Plan to Create Heaven on Earth 













GLORIFICATION OF OUTER LIFE 


@ Building Ideal Villages, Towns, and Cities, based on Maharishi 
Sthapatya Ved—the science of building in accord with natural law—to 
create a beautiful and healthy environment free of pollution, noise, and 
stress so that everyone feels, “I am living in Heaven.” 

@ Creating Global Green Revolution—farming all the unfarmed lands in 
the world using the scientific principles of Maharishi Vedic Farming to 
produce naturally grown, healthy food to achieve food self-sufficiency in 
every country. 

@ Achieving global eradication of poverty and achieving economic self- 
sufficiency in every nation through Maharishi’s programs to develop agri- 
culture, forestry, mining, and industry in every country. 

@ Realizing Global Rural Development and Urban Renewal—providing 
better living conditions for an integrated life of the rich and poor through- 
out the world. 

@ Achieving economic balance in the world family through Maharishi 
Global Trading. 

@ Achieving ideal education through Maharishi’s Vedic Science, which 
offers the fruit of all knowledge to everyone—life free from mistakes and 
suffering. 

@ Achieving perfect health for everyone and every nation through preven- 
tion-oriented Maharishi Ayur-Ved. 

@ Achieving coherence, harmony, and balance in nature for everyone and 
every nation through Maharishi Gandharvy Ved. 

@ Achieving invincible defence for every nation through Maharishi 
Dhanur Ved, which will disallow the birth of an enemy. 

@ Achieving perfect government in every country modeled on nature’s 
government, which silently governs through natural law from the unified 
level of all the laws of nature—the common basis of all creation, the 
unseen prime mover of life eternally fully awake within itself and available 
to everyone on the level of one’s own self-referral consciousness— 
transcendental consciousness. 

@ Achieving the rise of a supremely nourishing power in the world, 
which will unrestrictedly uphold the power of evolution in nature, elimi- 
nating all destructive tendencies and negative trends in the world. 

As a result, every nation will lovingly own every other nation, and all 
nations together will nourish every nation—everyone and every nation in 
the world will enjoy Heaven on Earth, 
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Getting Out and Mixing 
It Up in the Rialto 











By KURT ANDERSEN 


and signs looked the way they 
looked more or less serendipitously. They 
were the result of a proprietor’s quirky, un- 
tutored taste, or a printer's feeling that Gar- 
amond was a classy typeface, or a general 
notion that things had always been done 
that way. Today practically everything is de- 
signed, Record-album covers and annual 
reports and dog-food labels are self-con- 
sciously wrought and overwrought, fussed 
with endlessly to get the connotations just 
right. This very page, with its six typefaces in 


rules and several photographs, did not come 
about by accident but as a calculated com- 
promise among the compet- 
ing demands of marketing, 
expediency, tradition and art. 

Because graphic design 
does not pursue a purely (or 
even primarily) aesthetic 
agenda, no large-scale 
American museum show was 
ever devoted to the field until 
last December. Then the 
American Institute of 
| Graphic Arts and the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis 
mounted “Graphic Design in 
America: A Visual Language 
History.” The rich, exhaustive exhibit— 
consisting of some 1,200 mass-produced 
messages on paper and tin and plastic gen- 
erated between 1829 and 1990—has now 
been shipped to New York City, where it is 
on view at the IBM Gallery of Science and 
Art through April 7. 

As in almost any survey of 20th century 
culture, World War II is a watershed: now, 
at the century’s end, American graphic de- 
signers seem inordinately inspired by clegi- 
ac European modernists of the years be- 
| fore the war (early Soviets, Man Ray, 
Dadaists) and by the tantalizing, electric 
strangeness of postwar Japan. As in archi- 
tecture, the revival of old styles creates 
some time-warp curiosities. In one of the 
display cases, designer Carin Goldberg’s 
faux-1930s book jacket for a 1988 edition 
of Camus sits near books actually from the 
era—and the new piece seems more evoca- 





ot many decades ago, most news- | 
papers and magazines and packages 


| ten sizes and thin horizontal and vertical | 








A 1989 version of Sydney 
S. Stern's cracker classic 





A rich show traces a century and a half of American 
graphics, including back-to-the-future revelations 


tive of the bygone era than the real things. 

But the show’s most thrilling back-to- 
the-future revelations are the posters and 
advertisements and magazine layouts from 
the ’30s, ’40s and ’50s that look contempo- 
rary. Lester Beall’s Depression-era posters 
for the Rural Electrification Administration 
are spare and abstract and unsentimental, 
the perfect brainy New Deal agitprop. Her- 
bert Bayer’s virtuoso, typography-driven 
ads for the Container Corp. of America 
from the ’50s and ’60s look like avant-garde 
work from the late ’80s. 

Of the scores of designers represented 
in the show, none has been able to feed the 
voracious contemporary appetite for infor- 
mation faster and better than Richard Saul 
Wurman. His paperback Access Guides— 
to 13 different cities (1981-89) as well as 
baseball (1984) and Wall 
Street (1989)—brim to over- 
flowing with a sense of fun 
and curiosity about the 
world, intermingling maps, 
drawings, data and a quirky 
sensibility. 


sign in America” is like a 
dense, compelling Wurman 
guide, suggesting half-con- 
scious connections between 
then and now, Europe and 
America, TV and print. With- 
in a few minutes a visitor can 
see an 1864 American-flag campaign broad- 
side, collections of Coke bottles through the 
years (the original was designed by Alexan- 
der Samuelson in 1915), a little bag that 
Frank Lloyd Wright designed for a San 
Francisco glass-and-china shop in 1942, the 
sweetly all-American Ritz cracker box, the 
computer-animated opening credits to the 
1978 Superman movie and six pages from 
USA Today. 

There is little self-conscious artiness on 
display. The exhibits mainly exemplify rare, 
happy confluences of art and commerce, 
from Deborah Sussman’s chair advertise- 
ment for the Herman Miller company to 
Times Square’s unplanned riot of electric 
signs. Graphic design is a populist art, this 
show declares. It derives its energy and val- 
ue not from precious drawing-board perfec- 
tion but from getting out and mixing it up in 
the rialto. 5 


At its best, “Graphic De- | 








Good Coverage, 1965 Paul Rand’s 
graphics for Vintage Books are classy, sprightly 
and inviting. In 1962 Rand created such still 
current logos as IBM's and ABC’s. 





On Line, 1954-55 For the New Haven 
Railroad, Herbert Matter’s crisp logo 
typographically suggests tracks. 
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REMAIN IN LIGHT 


With an Attitude, 1980 Tibor Kalman is the 
bad-boy designer for the Talking Heads rock band 
among other clients. He uses high-tech devices, folk- 
artsy collages and bits of homely Americana, practicing 
not so much a signature style as a perversely 
idiosyncratic approach that seeks freshness at all costs 








MAY 1969 
PRICE $1 


THE MAGAZINE FOR MEN 











Roadside Icon, 1933 what became the 
symbol of Mobil gas stations —a soaring red Pegasus 
designed by Jim Nash in the depths of the 
Depression—is an enduring car-culture artifact 


Pop Goes the Ease, 1969 At Esquire, media 
Renaissance man George Lois concocted a fresh style for 
magazine covers — smart, fun, funny and visually fluent. For a 
story on Andy Warhol, he tricked up the perfect image, an 
instantly accessible joke that plays on Warhol's most playfully 
famous work, and that looks good to boot 


New Wave, 1977 April Greiman is an avatar to many 
constituencies: she proselytizes for computers, Los Angeles and 
her own style of hyperenergized collage. Her poster for Cal Arts 
resembles a rock video — sexy and urgent 
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Why flying to Munich is considerably 
different than flying to Muncie. 


People expect the world of us. 


SS 





Many domestic airlines have begun to fly across 
the Atlantic. But an airline used to shorter flights 
still has much to learn about travelling overseas 
On longer flights, passengers expect not just 
more service, but a different level of service. Food 
becomes far more important: ordinary airline 
meals just won't do. The environment has to be 
equally comfortable for working or sleeping, and 
cabin attendants must be consistently sensitive 
to every passenger's needs, for every hour of 
the trip. 

In short, a trip to Munich shouldn't feel like a long 
trip to Muncie. 

That's why we suggest, when you're flying to 
Germany and beyond, take the airline that under- 
stands longer flights. 


Lufthansa 


Lufthansa is a participant in the mileage programs of United, Delta 
USAir and Continental/Eastern. See your Travel Agent for details 
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Stand and Deliver 


“Angels love bad men,” sing the Highwaymen. If that's so, they've 
fallen head over wings for three Texans and a dude from Arkansas. 
Country legends WILLIE NELSON, WAYLON JENNINGS, JOHNNY 
CASH and KRIS KRISTOFFERSON first banded together for a 1985 
album. Now, with a new album out, they're together again, taking 
their outlaw music to fans across the nation. Harmonious in song, 
they are fierce about retaining separate identities. Says Kristoffer- 
son: “Willie's the old coyote, Waylon’s the riverboat gambler, I’m the 
radical revolutionary, and Johnny's the father of our country.” 


Mr. Socko 


The host of America’s 
Funniest Home Videos 
isn’t just another funny 
face. Bob Saget, 33, has 
turned down game shows 
for fear of becoming 
“one of those guys who 
read a TelePrompTer 
like an eye chart.” So 
the actor, already busy as 
a single dad on 
ABc’s Full House, 
took on the added 
task of writing for 
AFHYV, the newest 
TV hit show. “Not a word 
gets by without going 
through my brain first,” 
says Saget. He’s no 
stranger to home movies. 
As a Philadelphia teen- 
ager, he made his own 
film about a blintz that 
climbed the Empire State 
Building and turned peo- 
ple into sour cream. 























BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Up for Grabs 


They're calling him Ameri- 
ca’s new stud icon. Just when 
moviegoers seemed bored 
with biceps, ponytailed Ste- 
ven Seagal comes along as 
the star of a surprise runaway 
hit, Hard to Kill, that pulled 
in $33 million at the box of- 
fice in one month. A Detroit 
native, Seagal (pronounced 
Say-gall) moved to Japan at 
17 and earned a black belt in 
aikido. Rumor has it that he 
once lent a hand to the CIA. 
Now 38, he’s a reluctant Ro- 
boStar. Though he kills doz- 
ens of opponents in the re- 
venge movie, he insisted on 
adding kinder, gentler touch- 
es, “tidbits that would ingra- 
tiate me to audiences.” Next, 


he says, “I want to make a 
movie that can grab people 
by the heartstrings.” Instead 
of the throat. 








Reign Cloud 
After being crowned Miss 
USA, Carole Gist, 20, smiled 
beautifully. Then her prede- 
cessor, Gretchen Polhemus, 
weighed in with advice: Get a 
lawyer. Polhemus warned 
about “bad stuff” from her 
reign, including an inflexible 
schedule and thousands in 
cash and prizes not yet re- 
ceived. “Pageant officials 
have been up-front with me 
so far,” says Gist, the former 
Miss Michigan. But she’s no- 
body’s fool. The new queen is 
consulting a financial advis- 
er—and a lawyer as well 
Winning isn’t everything. 


Land’s Sake 


Martha's Vineyard is at peace. 
The standoff between JAC- 
QUELINE ONASSIS and a 
group of Native Americans 
ended last week in a neighbor- 
ly trade. The dispute began in 
1980, when Jackie bought 
part interest in a small ocean- 
front plot that was within her 
400-acre estate on the pricey 
island off the Massachusetts coast. The rest of the parcel belonged 
to descendants of a Wampanoag Indian, and they consider it sacred 
ground. When she tried forcing a sale of the property so she could 
restrict public access to it, they sued to block her. Jackie is finally 
getting full possession of the land, but in return will give the Wam- 
panoags two acres nearby, plus $100,000 for good measure. 
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In the Nick 


BAD INFLUENCE 
Directed by Curtis Hanson 
Screenplay by David Koepp 





ast year James Spader made his first 

large claim on public approval with his 
portrayal of a delicately nuanced weirdo 
in sex, lies, and videotape. Around the 
same time, sometime brat-packer 
Rob Lowe made his first large claim 
on public opprobrium when it was re- 
vealed that he had staged a somewhat 
less formal drama—more of an im- 
prov, really—involving sex, lies and 
videotape in an Atlanta hotel room 
during the 1988 Democratic Conven- 
tion. Now the two young actors are 
co-starring in something called Bad 
Influence, and guess what familiar 
items feature in its plot? 

Not that Bad Influence is an el 
cheapo exploitation film. It is more an 
el grande one. That is, it was in the 
works before cither Lowe or Spader 
achieved his new level of notoriety, so 
its makers cannot be accused of cash- 
ing in on the former's troubles or the 
latter’s triumph. It is, moreover, good 
looking in a chic, languid sort of way, 
and it is written with occasional wit 











that life, unlike computers, is a nonbinary 
system, offering more than two possibilities 
for, say, getting a stalled career moving or 
dumping out of a too carefully programmed 
engagement to a dull girl. Spader, an awful- 
ly good actor, accomplishes the rare trick of 
making the good weak guy seem more inter- 
esting than the strong bad guy. In fairness to 
Lowe, however, he is not given much to do 
but lurk in the shadows and look menacing 
as he stakes his claim on a bedazzled soul. 
Alas, Bad Influence never persuasively ex- 





Devilish Lowe, Faustian Spader: literary credentials 





and social awareness. Indeed, its liter- 
ary credentials are, if anything, rather 
too impeccable: Spader’s character, Mi- 
chael, an analyst in an investment firm, is 
Faust at a computer terminal; Lowe’s Alex, 
a sociopath of no fixed address, is Satan 
with a swell wardrobe and access to clubs 
where the action is not quite so hellish as di- 
rector Hanson would like us to think. 

The big thing Alex teaches Michael is 


Life, unlike computers, is a nonbinary system. 


plains why cautious Michael would let an 
obviously devious character like Alex so far 
into his life so quickly without checking his 
references. It is too busy putting on airs to 
deal with such practical matters. How one 
yearns, sometimes, for the subliterary bustle 
and forthright cheesiness of an old-fash- 
ioned B picture. — By Richard Schickel 











On the Road 


COUPE DE VILLE 
Directed by Joe Roth 
Screenplay by Mike Binder 
ibling rivalry, as everyone knows, is a 


S whiny bore. Only brave souls would 
dare contemplate it as a movie subject. 
Only clever (and compassionate) ones 
could bring it off as well as have screen- 
writer Mike Binder, adapting a tale out of 
his own family’s mythology, and director 
Joe Roth, keeping the retelling simple but 
not too sweet. True to its original material, 
Coupe de Ville retains the air of a beloved 
anecdote polished by many spinnings 
around a family table. 

As of 1963, the three Libner lads have 
not spoken for what they indifferently esti- 
mate as three to five years, all being sure 
they have nothing but genes in common. 
The eldest, Marvin (Daniel Stern), is an of- 
ficious straight arrow. The youngest, Bob- 
by (Patrick Dempsey), is a juvenile delin- 
quent manqué. The middle brother, Buddy 
(Arye Gross), naturally keeps trying to me- 
diate fraternal fractiousness. None can 
imagine why their father Fred (Alan 
Arkin) insists that they all are needed to 
perform a single task: pick up a perfectly 
preserved 1954 Cadillac convertible in De- 
troit and deliver it (despite speed traps, ac- 
cidents and fights for control of its radio 
dial) to him in Florida unscathed and on 
time for their mother’s birthday. But Fred 
unconsciously knows what movie story- 
tellers have always known: if you force a 
disparate group of males together for a 
journey, they will, as they surmount its ob- 
stacles, achieve what Fred's sons lack— 
true brotherhood. —R.S. 











Milestones 


-_| 





INVESTIGATION DROPPED. Of Newt Ging- 
rich, 46, a Representative from Georgia 
and House Republican whip; by the House 
ethics committee. The inquiry centered on 
whether a partnership that raised $105,000 
to promote a book by Gingrich and two 
others violated House rules on gifts and 
limits on outside income. Gingrich was 
criticized for not reporting his purchase of 
a home with his daughter, as required by fi- 
nancial-disclosure rules. 


SETTLED. A $175 million negligence law- 
suit by Dr. Veronica Prego, 32; against New 
York City; after she contracted AIDS; for 
$1.35 million. Prego claimed that she de- 
veloped the disease after accidentally 
piercing her finger in 1983 with a syringe 
needle used to draw blood from an AIDS 
| Patient at a Brooklyn hospital that she con- 











tended lacked proper procedures for dis- 
posal of needles. 


AILING. Lee Atwater, 39, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee; with a 
nonmalignant growth on the right side of 
his brain; in Washington. Atwater col- 
lapsed while delivering a speech. Doctors 
expect the tumor to shrink after six weeks 
of radiation treatment. 


DIED. Gloria Carter Spann, 63, the last sur- 
viving sibling of ex-President Jimmy Car- 
ter; of pancreatic cancer; in Americus, Ga. 
The same disease killed her father James 
Earl Carter, sister Ruth Carter Stapleton 
and brother Billy Carter. 


DIED. Gary Merrill, 74, square-jawed actor 
who appeared in more than 40 films as well 





as numerous plays and television shows; of 
lung cancer; in Falmouth, Me. Merrill was 
best known for his roles in Twelve O'Clock 
High in 1949 and All About Eve, which 
starred Bette Davis and won the Academy 
Award for Best Picture of 1950. Off the 
screen, his well-publicized, tumultuous 
marriage to Davis ended in divorce in 
1960, after ten years. 


DIED. Joe Sewell, 91, Hall of Fame inficld- 
er who struck out only 114 times during a 
14-year major-league career with the 
Cleveland Indians and New York Yan- 
kees; in Mobile. As a child, Sewell honed 
his batting skills by slapping rocks in the air 
with a broomstick. No other hitter who 
swung as often—he amassed 2,226 hits in 
7,132 at bats for a 312 career average— 
struck out fewer times. 
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CORPORATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
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IN AN EARLIER DAY. THE BUSINESS TRAVELER 
Was SOMEONE SPECIAL. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 





Topay THATS STILL TRUE. 

Share the benefits of Corporate Membership with Americas best. 

The American Express” Corporate Card is designed from the ground up to make doing business 
easier. Corporate Membership offers you efficient ways to organize and document your expenses, save 
money, smooth your business travel, protect you, your employees and your purchases. And more. 

Nearly two thirds of the Fortune 500 corporations have discovered how well the Corporate Card 
succeeds. So have business people at many of Americas most admired companies. And they're joined 
by more than a million dynamic entrepreneurs. 

The Corporate Card from American Express. Preferential treatment for America’s best. _ 


For information about Corporate Membership, call 1 800-SUCCESS. 4 


TO YOUR SUCCESS 














Features 
Support 
Technical 
Support 
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Accuracy 
of Invoices 
Timeliness of LEC 
Loop Delivery 





MC] Sweeps the Ratings. 


It’s official. The Yankee Group, one of the world’s 
leading telecommunications consultants, asked virtual 
network users to rate their long distance companies on 
a five-point scale. The results: MCI" customers rated 
Vnet higher than AT&T customers rated SDN, across 
the board. 

MCI Vnet™ provides complete, cost- 
efficient long distance service, along with 
communications and network management 
capabilities equivalent to a private network 

What's more, it lets you tie your 


© MCI Comm 





For an exe y and r 
call the Yankee Group at (617) 367-1000, extension 26 


locations together into a single network, with a single 
uniform dialing plan. And offers today’s most advanced 
network management tools to help you analyze perform- 
ance data and make changes right from a terminal in 
your own office. 
There’s even an MCI Vnet Card®™, so when you're 
away from the office you can conduct business 


- with the same ease and savings 
MCI Vnet. Rate it for yourself. Contact 


your MCI Account Representative or call 


Let us show you: —_ 1-800-888-0800 for more information. 
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Creatures That Slither and Froth 


VWDAS—LOdd MIN 





The explosive Yeltsin, 
left, hopes to become a 
symbol of the new; 
Gromyko is an archetype 
of the past 








memoirs by Andrei Gromyko; Doubleday; 414 pages; $24.95 
AGAINST THE GRAIN by Boris Yeltsin; Summit; 263 pages; $19.95 





By SALLY B. DONNELLY 

Cc enturies from now, when anthropolo- 
gists are examining the Gorbachev 

era, they will be astounded by the abrupt 

changes in the forms of political life that 

occurred during the punctuated evolution 


| of the period. Mute and spineless hold- 








overs from pre-glasnost days slithered into 
obscurity and were replaced by frothing 
creatures distinguished by wide-open 
mouths and fists thrust upward. Two new 
autobiographies, published this month in 
vivid counterpoint, provide a revealing 
glimpse of this great Soviet transition. 

One of the purest specimens of the 
spongelike species that plunged into ex- 
tinction is Andrei Gromyko, the perennial 
Foreign Minister who worked with every 
Soviet leader from Stalin to Gorbachev 
and conveniently died last year as he fell 
from grace. Revealingly, his book is relent- 
lessly unrevealing. Of the dermatologist’s 
nightmare that was Stalin’s pockmarked 
face, Gromyko writes, “I don’t recall ever 
seeing any” scars. 

A handful of Gromyko’s tales are 
worth the trudge. For example, he re- 
counts Che Guevara's story of how he be- 
came head of the National Bank of Cuba in 
1959. Fidel Castro asked the assembled 
leaders of his revolution, “Tell me, friends, 
which of you is an economist?” “Che 
paused. ‘I thought he had said, “Which of 
you is a communist?,” so straightaway I 
said, “I am,” at which he said, “OK, you 
handle the economy.” ’” 

But such bright spots mainly show how 
good Gromyko’s book might have been 
had he not chosen to keep his tail between 
his legs. Memoirs is too often a turgid histo- 


| did not discuss the purge trials,” he says of 








ry cum travelog speckled with diplomatic 
slavishness. “Staff at the Foreign Ministry 





the Stalinist era. “As diplomats, we avoid- 
ed the subject.” As a result, his book is des- 
tined for the dustheap of famous-people-I- 
have-met books. 

In starkest contrast is the hurriedly 
published autobiography of Boris Yeltsin, 
the charismatic populist who seems more 
of a cross between Mick Jagger and Huey 
Long than a veteran apparatchik. His 
book, as predictably frank as Gromyko’s is 
dour, bounces from biographical anec- | 
dotes to a diary of his successful 1989 elec- | 
tion campaign for the new Soviet legisla- | 
ture. The former volleyball star, who 
despite touches of buffoonery has become 
a cult hero among Soviet rebels with a 
cause, struts his arrogance from the school- 
yard to Red Square. 

Yeltsin slams the Council of Ministers 
as “a disorganized, confused gathering of 
dunderheads,” rips into the elderly Gro- 
myko as “of no use to anyone”—and even | 
pounces on Gorbachev because he “never 
acts decisively.” Yeltsin also suggests that 
dissidents be paid a salary to combat “our 
mindless unanimity. 

Even more important than what Gro- 
myko and Yeltsin say is the manner in 
which they do (or do not) say it. Like the 
old Soviet state of which he was a sym- 
bol, Gromyko is plodding and closed and 
oppressive. Like the new Soviet state of 
which he ardently hopes to become a 
symbol, Yeltsin is explosive and open and 
at times verging on being out of control. 
Which makes Yeltsin’s book, like the 
new Soviet state, far more exciting than 
the old model. w 
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HE'S QUIT 
TALKING 

TO YOU AND 
GOTTEN 
SUSPENDED, 


You better open your eyes because 
there’s a good chance he’s doing drugs. 

The fact is, 60% of all high school 
students are abusing drugs and alcohol. 
It’s a disease, not a family failure. The 
best form of prevention is intervention. 
STRAIGHT helps you do just that. 

STRAIGHT is a treatment program 
for kids and their families. The treatment 
program is self-help—kids help kids, 
parents help parents, and families help 
families. STRAIGHT’s worked for hun- 
dreds of families all over the country. 

Over 3,000 families have entered 
STRAIGHT. They've worked every day 
to regain the stability of a healthy family 
—a family dream that was almost 
destroyed by drugs. 

We want you to visit us. 

Call STRAIGHT. 


(703) 642-1980 . 


A not-for-profit, privately funded treatment program , 
for drug-using young people and their families. 5 
A success rate that speaks for itself 

















The Originator 


At Brother, technology must do more than improve a product's performance 

It must make the product more accessible, easier to use and affordable 

Take our CC5500 full-color copier. Not only does it produce incredibly crisp 
images copy after copy, it does so without messy toners, chemicals or ribbons 

That attention to basic user needs influences everything we make. Laser print- 
ers, fax machines and electronic typewriters for the office. Sewing machines and 
precision machine tools for industry. Hi-speed ovens, knitting machines, sewing 
machines and appliances for the home 

At Brother, the standard is simple. It's not breakthrough technology unless 
you're getting the break 

To see this standard in action, call Brother International Corp 1-800-556-5100, 

Ext. 124 





BROTHER INDUSTRIES, LTD. Nagoya, Japan 


We're at your side. 
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Beets | PRESERVATION 
QuixoticQuest_ PLAN ON IT 


LEWIS PERCY 
by Anita Brookner 
Pantheon; 261 pages; $18.95 

















L ewis Percy yearns for the company of 
women. Too timid to expect them to 
love him, he aspires merely to their toler- 
ance. Trusting and giving, guided by a 
“lasting conviction that women were a 
congenial and compassionate sex,” he 
embarks on a quixotic quest for female 
companionship, only to experience shat- 
tering disappointment at the hands of 
those he seeks to love. Lewis’ Bildungs- 
roman is an ironic twist on the 19th cen- 
tury romantic novels he studies in his li- 
brary carrel. This hero struggles for 
placid domesticity; it is the women who 
behave like cads. 

Such a sensitive male is an unusual pro- 
tagonist for Anita Brookner, the acclaimed 
British novelist who won the 1984 Booker 
McConnell Prize for Hotel du Lac. Most 
often she focuses her exacting eye on wom- 
en, solitary spinsters picking their way 
through uneventful but carefully examined 
lives. Lewis Percy is reminiscent of all of 
those awkward, hapless English twits, 
those Lucky Jims 
who comically court 
failure in the farcical 
novels of Kingsley 
Amis, William Boyd 
and David Lodge. 
But though it has 
brisk satirical asides, 
Lewis Percy is a half- 
hearted comedy. We 
cannot sympathize 
for long with so inef- Halfhearted comic 
fectual a hero, but 
Lewis is too decent to be mocked. 

He falls in love with an agoraphobic li- 
brary assistant, Tissy, a delicate, nervous 
creature whom he hopes to nurse to a nor- 
mal life. Abetted by her mother, a “Messa- 
lina of the suburbs,” Tissy turns out to har- 
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BELLE GROVE, MIDOLETOWN, VA. A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 





bor the tyrannical selfishness of the very Planning on restoring a house, saving a land- 
weak. Their marriage is a fiasco. Lewis falls mark, reviving your neighborhood? 

under the spell of Emay, a passionate and No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
extraverted actress who is the opposite of , d hel hi ; 

his wife in every way except relentless self- experience and help preserve our historic and 
absorption. Although he resists Emmy's architectural heritage. Join the National Trust 
advances, his wife leaves him anyway. He for Historic Preservation and support preserva- 


drifts passively through decades of wistful . : 2 
misery, unable to attain pleasure or please tion efforts in your community. 


others; even his housekeeper treats him Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 
with contempt. 

Brookner, who is often compared with 
Henry James and Barbara Pym, has writ- Write: 


ten better novels. Her best works juxtapose : P : : 
exquisitely etched character miniatures National Trust for Historic Preservation 










against a larger canvas. In Family and Department PA 
Friends (1985) and Latecomers (1989), her 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
protagonists interact with small gestures in Washington, D.C 20036. 

, D.C. 
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B10 


The pressure to succeed isn't restricted to Harvard MBAs or 
thirty-year-old fast-trackers 
Today’s children and teens often carry incredible amounts 
of stress, brought on by grade expectations, family arguments, 
serious family illness, even dating problems 
To help your child—and you—develop a healthy response to 
stress, the National Parent-Teacher Association (PTA® ) offers the 
following tips 
Show open affection and acceptance toward your children, 
and pay attention to their feelings 
Help young people set realistic goals 
Talk with your children about family changes they might be 
experiencing—divorce, moving, unemployment, death 
Do it today, so you can keep your children's problems from 
growing faster than they are. 


CRrrry] 


Kids are counting on you. 


PTA ts a regstered service mark of the National Parent-Teacher Associanon. Only those groups that are m 





the National PTA may use its name 
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Books 





narrow worlds, but in the background 
World War II looms as a haunting menace. 
| Set in the ’60s and ’70s, Lewis Percy is buf- 
| feted by the winds of fads. Tissy becomes a 
support-group feminist (“Last week they 
got to know their bodies. This week they're 
getting in touch with the pain”), and his 
boss is a pedant of the new linguistics 
| (“only deconstruct”). 

Out of love for Tissy, Lewis remains en- 
snared in the “tight, small circle of her limi- 
tations.” Within the tight, small limitations 
of the novel, there are many grace notes. 
But Brookner’s depiction of Lewis’ times is 
not sustained enough to suggest any great- 
er significance. — By Alessandra Stanley 


Need for Faces 


THE THINGS THEY CARRIED 
by Tim O’Brien; Houghton Mifflin 
273 pages; $19.95 





im O’Brien once said he would never 

have become a writer had it not been 
for his combat experiences in Viet Nam. 
Maybe so. For better or worse, he is fated 
to write about what he knows: the foot sol- 
dier’s intimacy with fear and death. He did 
it well in Jf I Die in a Combat Zone (1973), 
and even better in Going After Cacciato 
(1978). 

The Things They Carried returns O’Bri- 
en to Viet Nam through a series of sketch- 
es and stories that can be loosely read as an 
impressionistic novel about a man’s need 
to attach human faces to his grief. The nar- 
rator, like the author, is a 43-year-old writ- 
er named Tim. O’Brien camouflages auto- 
biography with fiction but is not shy about 
personalizing his intentions. “I want you to 
| feel what I felt,” he tells the reader. “I want 
you to know why a story-truth is truer 
sometimes than a happening-truth.” 

The gear that he and his platoon car- 
ried are precisely itemized: a 26-Ib. radio, 
an 8.2-Ib. fully loaded M-16, a 20-Ib. pack 
of necessities, including canteens of water. 
There are heavier burdens. The chapter 
“On the Rainy River” finds the narrator 
considering a dodge from the draft. It is set 
mainly at a fishing camp in Minnesota 
where young Tim can practically cast a line 
across to Canada. The scenery and tone 
suggest early Hemingway; the difference is 
that O’Brien’s uncertain youth must still go 
to war before he can join a lost generation. 

Once in country, O’Brien succeeds as 
well as any writer in conveying the free-fall 
sensation of fear and the surrealism of 
combat. Sometimes he succumbs to stagy 
symbolism, such as a scene ofa literal bury- 
ing of a hatchet. But when one character 
defines death as “like being inside a book 
that nobody’s reading,” O’Brien’s notion 
of story-truth goes off like a successful trip- 
flare, and we suddenly see why he had to 
| become a writer. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
La 











YOU DONT 
HAVE TO BUY 
OUR 
INSURANCE 
TO GET OUR 
BENEHTS. 


Mike Dineen is going to be 
in Washington working for you 
anyway. 

As Kemper’s Federal Rela- 
tions Manager, and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the 
Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety, he'll continue to advocate 
air bags and automatic seat belts, a 
side-impact standard for new cars, 
and regulations that will make 


your van or light truck as safe as 
your Car. 

These are things that not 
only affect insurance, they also save 
lives. And Mike Dineen, along with 
other insurance companies and 
trade associations, will continue to 
work hard for these reforms. 

So even if you don’t get a 
Kemper policy, you'll still get the 
benefits of one. 
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How will we 
look, live, 
work & play 
in the 
coming decade? 





into the 
future. 





Books 





Nomad Routes 


WESTWARD 
by Amy Clampitt; Knopf; 128 pages 
$18.95 hardcover, $9.95 paperback 





A my Clampitt was in her late 50s when 
her first book of poems appeared in 
1983. As if to make up for lost time, she 
has since published three additional vol- 
umes. She writes with such easy eloquence 
that it is hard to believe she has not already 
enjoyed several prolific decades. The King- 
fisher was an outstanding debut—mature, 
allusive verse that assumed a reader who 
| had traveled and read a bit. In a climate of 
minimalists and confessional poets, it was a 
nourishing refreshment, and it won a well- 
deserved National Book Award (back 
when that group saw fit to applaud poetry). 

The following two volumes, What the 
Light Was Like (1985) and Archaic Figure 
(1987), added to Clampitt’s reputation 
and, perhaps too readily, the verbiage at 
which she can be a little too facile. With 
her gift for images, gigantic vocabulary and 
command of classical literature, she might 
have become a parody of the ornate Ge- 
rard Manley Hopkins. Westward, thankful- 
ly, reverses that tendency. It still helps to 
know that Mulciber is another name for 
the fire god Vulcan, and that punto in aria 
| isa kind of lace. But these poems speak di- 


| rectly to the reader, as if the writer had dis- 


| 


There are a few longer works here. My | 
Cousin Muriel describes a harrowing visit 
to the nursing home where her relative is 
dying. When Muriel, “fatigued past irony,” 
asks about her work, she struggles: 


Well, it’s my function 
to imagine scenes, try for connections 
as I'm trying now: a grope for words. 


The elegiac title poem Westward is about 
another journey, from London’s Euston 
Station by rail toward the Western Isles of 
Scotland. Contemplating Margaret 
Thatcher’s England, she reflects on the 
“frayed-/ out gradual of the retreat from 
empire.” The Prairie is a reverie, expressed 
with extreme simplicity, on the peregrina- 
tions of her forebears from the Midwest to 
California and back again. “To be land- 
less, half a nomad, nowhere wholly/ at 
home, is to discover, now, an epic theme/ 
in going back,” she concludes. Clampitt 
is wisest when she is plainest. At her best, 
she writes poetry that, in Marianne 
Moore’s words, “comes into and steadies 
the soul.” — By Martha Duffy 


Magic Powers 
THE GREAT AND SECRET SHOW 

by Clive Barker 

Harper & Row; 550 pages; $19.95 





J ust as one of the grand traditions in sci- 
ence fiction is to be antiscience, warning 


For a thrilling sneak preview 
of 90s style and the people 
who'll make it happen—don't 


carded the scrim of erudition. 
Clampitt is a great one for setting out 


of the dangers of ambition, so fiction of the 
supernatural often tends to be subtly anti- 


PEOPLE. 


miss this Special New Issue of 


In it, PEOPLE predicts the 


on journeys. Her point of departure is usu- 


a good word. “A glittering shambles/ 
of enthrallments and futilities,” goes one 
complaint; “‘a warren of untruth, a 


ally Manhattan, for which she has scarcely | 


magic. The underlying message in each case | 
is the inherent peril in man’s playing God. 
The two genres are cunningly fused in the 
rich and absorbing new novel by Clive Bark- 
er, a horror writer (The Books of Blood, 


hottest trends in everything 

from fashion, food, and fitness 
(sequins, Slow Food and walking 
up the wall) to ecology, lifestyles 
and the arts (Robin Hood 
returns, Friday afternoons are 
free, and Dick Tracy is a Batman 
Wannabee). 

Plus PEOPLE picks ’90s 
trendsetters of note: Paula Abdul, 
Prince Charles, Madonna, Ted 
Danson, Dana Delaney, Barbara 
Bush, Romeo Gigli, Isaac 
Mizrahi, Jim Hensen and 
dozens more. 

The future holds 
non-stop excitement 
and non-stop style. 

Don’t miss it! 


Weaveworld) and filmmaker (Hellraiser, 
Nightbreed) who is branching into fantasy. 
While The Great and Secret Show is populat- 
ed by a DeMille-size cast of pubescent 
schoolgirls, suburban worthies, seedy en- 
tertainers and even a winsome apeman, its 
central antagonists are a mad genius 
straight from science fiction and a deranged 
postal clerk who dreams of magical powers. 

The scientist tries to isolate the force 
inside each cell that triggers evolution; the 
postal clerk peruses dead letters by the 
carload in search of a secret code among 
the supernatural elect. They clash as men 
and then, having transcended mere moral- 
ity through their discoveries, as ever more 
abstruse forms of energy. Like most fanta- 
sy novelists, Barker does not feel com- 
pelled to be logical or consistent: the 
dreamlike narrative has a kitchen-sink in- 
clusiveness and cheats the rationalist in 
that characters turn out in mid-action to 
be someone else entirely, cunningly dis- 
guised. But the images are vivid, the asides 
incisive and the prose elegant in this joy- | 
ride of a story. — By William A. Henry Itt 


propped/ vacuity.” Some of her lighter ex- 
cursions are to Maine, the inspiration of 
| some lovely, limpid nature writing—about 
picking blueberries “the color/ of distances, 
of drowning,” or a day of “bone-white 
| splendor,/ a slow surf filleting the blue.” 
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The wandering poet at home in Manhattan 














That's what we’re all about. | Now less burdened by the scrim of erudition. 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


he Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your 


satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase doesn't meet your expectations, 
return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


SAFE ECONOMICAL HEAT 


he Wall Hugger™—the world's first and only cord-free, 

direct plug-in space heater/fan—weighs less than two lbs., 
and sets a new standard in heater portability and convenience. 
Small enough to carry, it automatically warms a 10°x10°x16 
room in minutes! Move it from the bedroom.. 
bathroom...to the kitchen for comfortable, thermostatically con- 
trolled heat. With its cord-free design, rotatable plug and auto- 
matic safety switch, there's nothing to tip or trip over—making 
the Wall Hugger one of the safest heaters you can buy, Built-in 
20,000-hour safety night-light illuminates dark spaces. 1200 












to the 


watts, high-impact Lexan case. Measures 7 1/2” x6 1/2"x3 1/2” $49.95 #2730. 
~ he Arvin PTC 30 Ceramic Furnace is a highly efficient, safe, 





TAKE YOUR CONTACTS 
FOR A SPIN 


ham lenses—so convenient to wear...80 
inconvenient to clean! The FDA found the 
risk of eye damage to be significantly reduced by 
proper lens care. The Clensatron™, developed 
specifically to minimize problems of lens care is 
clinically proven to offer contact lens wearers an 
alternative to the traditional, “finger-rubbing” 
method which can scratch or tear lenses 
Revolving at a rate of 300 cycles per minute, it 
thoroughly scrubs your lenses in fwo minutes, 
removing protein deposits and other contami- 
nants that may damage your 
eyes, Works with 

hard, soft and oom 
gas-permeable eee oe 
lenses. Com- . 

pact for travel, 

uses two AA - 
batteries. AC adap- 

tor included; UL 

listed. Manufac- 

turer's l-yr. warranty 

$59.95 #2680, 





THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 





compact heater/fan. Its automatic and manual heat/fan speed 
control, lets you determine your optimal room temperature. At 
maximum setting, the PTC 30 is a 1500-watt powerhouse, produc- 
ing virtually instant heat. With the state-of-the-art German ceramic 
heating elements there are no combustible fuels, flames or red-hot 
coils. This portable furnace offers an automatic safety shut-off and 
tip-over switch, convenient front-mounted controls, a fold-down 
handle, and washable filter. Sturdy high-tech black steel case, with 
an exclusive Ryton plastic grille that stays cool to the touch—unlike 
metal grilles. Measures 7 1/4°x6~x5 1/2 
$99.95 #2740. Both Arvin heaters are UL listed and have a manu- 
facturer's 1-yr. limited warranty. 


Weighs only 4 1/2 Ibs 


SHARPER THAN A RAZOR 


he Chef'sChoice® Diamond Hone Sharpener 

Professional Mode! 110 represents the latest 
advancement in knife sharpening from Edgecraft 
It sharpens the entire blade length of kitchen, 
pocket, fillet and sporting knives to better than 
razor sharpness in about a minute. Says world 
renowned cookbook author Craig Claiborne, “the 
Chef's Choice Professional Model 110 represents 
the greatest achievement in sharpening tech- 
nology that I have ever come across.” Manufac- 
turer's 2-yr. limited warranty. UL listed, 
measures 9 “x3 5/8"x4 1/2~. $79.95 White #2451 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE 24 HRS A DAY 





e DEPT. TIMC30; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 





CAB DRIVERS' SECRET 
New York City 
cab driver tipped 
us off about the 
Wooden Bead Seat’s 
“mystical” massag- 
ing action. It enables 
you to sit for long 
periods of time with- 
out discomfort or 
pam fatigue—whether 
you're at a desk or in traffic. It works like 
modern-day acupressure, gently massaging your 
back and legs, stimulating tired muscles and 
improving circulation. It creates a “zone of com- 
fort” between you and the seat, allowing air to 
circulate so you stay cool in summer and warm in 
winter. The Wooden Bead Seat has health bene- 
fits, too. It’s recommended by chiropractors 
because it supports the lower back and 
helps improve posture. The smooth lac- 
quered wood beads are handstrung 
with flexible, heavy-duty nylon 
cord. Our Wooden Bead Seat 
will keep you comfortable 
‘ted all year long. $29.95 


















#2690. Share the 
comfort—two for 
$49.95 #2700 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


| ae back 800 years, 
ancient Mandarins be- 
lieved Chinese Exercise 
Balls induced well-being 
and serenity of the 
spirit. Rotating the 
balls in the palm of 
each hand, stimulates 
fingers and acupunc- 
ture points, improving 
the circulation of vital 
energy throughout the body 
They emit a distantly mysterious 
chime making them effective in relaxation 
and meditation. Sports enthusiasts, musicians, 
computer users and health-conscious people 
everywhere consider them great muscle condi- 
tioners. Arthritis sufferers can benefit from this 
gentle but challenging exercise. These treasured 
gifts were given to President and Mrs. Reagan 
while visiting China. Beautifully handcrafted, 
these 45 mm. polished chrome balls come in an 
exquisite silk brocade box. $29.95 #1702. 


800-872-5200 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS - CALL TOLL FREE 


Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
© Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 











Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed Gelrvery 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE ae Up oH. $395 snot $50 $7 

$20.01 to $30... 4.95 $60.01 to $70 $....8.95 
® Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt ‘ups yAIR $30.01 to $40..$595 $70.01 to $100 $...10.95 
® Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment gnd0A $40.01 to $50...$6.95 Over $100 $...12.95 





Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders, please call (614)794-2662. 







* No risk 30-day return privilege 
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S-volume set Simply is page: we’ QPB: $1595 Hardcover: $1995 
onaes front. Simply choose any three books from this page; we ll oe 


bill you later for $3, plus shipping and handling. 
Asamember you'll receive the QPB Review every 3% 
weeks (15 times a year). It will keep you up to date with the 
latest books, a refreshingly unusual selection of softcovers— 
priced at up to 60% less than their hardcover counterparts. 
And for every book you buy, after this special offer, you'll 
earn Bonus Points. These can be traded in for free books— 
you pay just shipping and handling. And of course, with 
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- Show Business 


The Hunk from Red October 


Stardom is one role the versatile Alec Baldwin can’t disappear in 


Cc aribbean blue eyes. The knowing 
mouth. A fine figure that stops just this 
side of martial artistry. These are the anony- 
mous good looks of an afternoon actor. 
Alec Baldwin started in soaps, and he could 
have stagnated there, But moviemakers rec- 
ognized his restless intelligence, and now 
moviegoers are in on the secret. Smart Alec, 
31, is a talent Hollywood can bank on. 

As CIA good guy Jack Ryan, Baldwin 
stands up to Soviet submaster Sean Con- 
nery in the toy-boat saga The Hunt for Red 
October, which opened this month to rec- 
ord-breaking business. In next month’s Mi- 
ami Blues, a mammothly entertaining 
rogue comedy, he is a psychotic but likable 
ex-con. This week, off-Broadway, he opens 
in Craig Lucas’ deft and delectable roman- 
tic fantasy Prelude to a Kiss, playing a love- 
struck guy whose bride’s personality is sto- 
len on their wedding day. 

The best part of this newfound, well- 
earned success is that Hollywood doesn’t 
quite know what to do with Alec Baldwin. 
He keeps disappearing into his roles, slick- 
ing down his hair to come on like a hood or 
donning glasses for that grad-student look. 
Mimicry is another form of camouflage, 
and Baldwin is gifted at it. He can imitate a 
Woody Allen monologue or a Southern 
stuntman’s patois. While making Red Oc- 
tober, Baldwin perfected such a good Sean 
Connery impression that it ended up in the 
movie. This is a great on-the-set mood en- 
hancer, but a would-be star should be pol- 
ishing his image, not hiding it. 

And since when is a movie hunk sup- 
posed to have a sharp mind and a strong 
will? “Most directors rent actors,” Baldwin 
says in his intimate, raspy voice. “You're 
like a puppet. They put their hand up your 
sleeve, and you do what they want.” As a 
star he will get to do what he wants—which 
is perhaps to be other than a star. He holds 
strong political opinions and is not afraid to 
promote them. He is a member of the Cre- 
ative Coalition, an environmental group. 
“He could be a politician or run a movie stu- 
dio,” says his Red October director, John 
McTiernan. “My guess is he'd prefer to be a 
producer than a director. He'd rather own 
the shop than be the foreman.” 

A star actor—Kevin Costner, say 
plays a character whom the moviegoer rec- 
ognizes as Kevin Costner: flinty, rural, re- 
sourceful. Baldwin, so far, has enjoyed 
playing a broad range of roles that engage 
audiences’ interest but not always their 
sympathy. Decent husband, psycho killer, 
corporate meanie, hero spy. Like a superi- 
or salesman, Baldwin displays his wares 
without revealing himself. Several direc- 


tors have called him a chameleon, but 
| McTiernan stresses that “Alec goes fur- 
ther. He gets his freedom by keeping you 
guessing about who he is. It’s a function of 
his intelligence. Give him a tochold, and 
he’ll scamper up the mountain by himself.” 

The climb began in Massapequa, N.Y., 
where Alexander Baldwin was one of six 
children born to a high school English 
teacher and his wife. Zander, as Alec’s 
family calls him, was a good student, a tal- 
ented lacrosse and football player, a com- 


“The train pulls out. . . 
You’re on it or you’re not. 
The greatest. ..is when 

[Hollywood] holds the 
train for you.” 





pulsive movie watcher. Acting was not sup- 
posed to be an option, but after he enrolled 
at George Washington University with an 
eye toward law school, his vision of life at 
the bar ate at him: “I saw everything laid 
out in front of me, on a conveyor belt.” He 
transferred to New York University’s act- 
ing school, and within a year he had won a 
job on the TV soap The Doctors. Now the 
other Baldwin boys— Billy, Daniel and Ste- 
phen—are actors as well. “It was a case of 
‘If he can do it, we can too,” Alec says. 
“Our parents were appalled.” 
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Baldwin did TV, regional theater and 
Broadway (Loot). He worked hard and 
wide; he was everywhere and invisible at 
the same time. In 1988 he appeared in 
widely varying guises in four substantial 
movies: Beetlejuice, Married to the Mob, 
Working Girl and Talk Radio. In this movie 
equivalent of repertory theater Baldwin 
didn’t make a big splash—it was more a se- | 
ries of pleasant ripples—but the roles en- | 
abled him to parade his versatility and ap- | 
prentice with top directors. He insinuated 
his presence rather than asserting it. 

Still, Hollywood remembered him. 
Married to the Mob (directed by Jonathan 
Demme) led to Miami Blues (co-produced 
by Demme). Costner said no to Red Octo- 
ber, and Baldwin got the job. Now he has a 





Woody Allen movie in the hopper. And af- 
ter Prelude to a Kiss he will vacate his Man- | 
hattan apartment (where he lives alone af- 
ter the breakup of a recent romance) to 
shoot Neil Simon’s Marrying Man in Los 
Angeles. In the film he plays a satyric bach- 
elor who falls in love with Kim Basinger on 
the eve of his wedding day. 

“It’s all luck,’’ Baldwin observes 
“When you turn a part down, they hate 
your guts—until they want something else 
from you. Then they love you again. I feel 
sorry for someone who doesn’t know this 
for a year or two and ends up with foot- 
prints on his forehead.” For a newcomer in 
movies, he says, “the train pulls out at 
12:01. You're on it or you're not. The great- 
est plateau in Hollywood is when they hold 
the train for you.” This is scrappy, Irish- 
Catholic Long Island talking. In his own 
voice. Acerbic, confident, knowing that 
Hollywood stardom is waiting, and that he 
has caught the train. | —By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Sam Allis/New York 
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Henry Ford started the 
assembly line. 
Now Volvo has stopped it. 
- For natural reasons. 








Visitors to the small town 
of Uddevalla on Sweden’s 
West Coast will find Volvo’s 
latest car plant situated right 
by the sea. 

Inside the plant, ‘the great- 
est step forward in the history 
of modern car production has 
been taken’, according to 
many experts. 

The assembly line is gone. 
Instead, cars stand in work- 
shops during assembly, a small 


team building a complete car. 

The teams of workers see 
themselves as families and 
that is just what they are. Men 
and women of all ages work 
side by side, using special er- 
gonomically designed ma- 
chines developed especially 
for them. 

The Uddevalla workers 
have already demonstrated 
that their way of making cars 
is more natural, and often 


more efficient, than the tradi- 
tional assembly line. They’ve 
confirmed Volvo's belief that 
responsibility, involvement, 
camaraderie and joy increase 
work satisfaction and raise 
product quality. 

Volvo’s thinking is quite nat- 
ural: build a car with commit- 
ment, pay attention to quality, 
and the owner will soon notice 
the difference. 


. 
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VOLVO: 77,000 em- 
ployees worldwide. Sales 

$ 16 billion, Business 
activities encompass cars, 
trucks, buses, marine and 
industrial engines, aero- 
space, food and finance. 
Our position as a major 
international group with 
substantial operations in 
Europe and North America 
is a result of quality, safety, 
high ethical standards and 
showing care for people 
and the environment. 


VOLVO 

















Essay 


Lance Morrow 


Trashing Mount Sinai 


\vis Presley's Graceland in Memphis has become a 

shrine, a sort of tackiness made sacred. Mount Sinai, 
where God came to earth, is about to become a sacred place 
made tacky. 

A billboard on a road six miles north of Sinai’s Monastery 
of St. Catherine says, “At this site will be 500 villas, a tourist 
village with 250 rooms, two hotels with 400 rooms, shopping 
center, school and hospital, supplied by all facilities.” The 
“great and terrible wilderness” described by Deuteronomy is 
on its way to becoming a tourist trap. 

The pilgrim will no longer have to make the 22-hour climb 
from the monastery, on the steep steps 
carved in rock by Byzantine monks who 
began the task in the 6th century. Unless 
better angels intervene, there is to be a 
cable car to whisk the pilgrim up the vol- 
canic rock. At the upper terminus, ac- 
cording to one plan, he will find a restau- 
rant, a casino (which in Egypt is not a 
gambling house but a nonalcoholic 
nightclub) and probably an asphalt walk- 
way lighted at night to take the visitor to 
where Moses and God met. 

“In other parts of Africa,” the 
author Paul Bowles remarked, “you are 
aware of the earth beneath your feet, of 
the vegetation and the animals; all pow- 
er seems concentrated in the earth. In 
North Africa the earth becomes the less 
important part of the landscape because 
you find yourself constantly raising your 
eyes to look at the sky. In the arid land- 
scape the sky is the final arbiter.” Is that 
the reason the three great monothcisms 
(Judaism, Christianity, Islam) were born 
in the desert, the reason that all the 
specialized deities left the earth and 
went into the upper air to coalesce into one invisible God? 

The Lord “descended upon {Mount Sinai] in fire,” Exodus 
records. The Lord gave the Law to Moses there: “And all the 
people saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the noise 
of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking. . .” Today a visitor 
sees the massive granite front of Horeb that rises perpendicu- 
larly out of moonscape and in the autumn and winter months 
may be surrounded by sudden clouds, thunder, lightning and 
lashing rains. 

“Whosoever toucheth the mount shall surely be put to 
death,” said the Lord. For over 3,000 years, the occupiers of the 
Sinai peninsula, from Justinian to the Prophet Muhammed to 
Abdel Nasser and Golda Meir, took the site under their protec- 
tion. Mount Sinai is enclosed in a convective divinity that is 
primitive and powerful. The mountain seems to gather thou- 
sands of years into a prismatic clarity. The Egyptian Ministry of 
Housing and Reconstruction, however, is not awed. 

The tourist pressure has been building for years. Today 
some 30,000 visitors a year come to Mount Sinai. Most arrive 
in buses from Cairo or else take a twice weekly Air Sinai flight 
that lands at an airstrip built by the Israclis during their occu- 
pation. If the Egyptian government's plans go according to 
projections, some 565,000 tourists—an almost 1,800% in- 
crease —will arrive every year. What is wrong with that? That 





part of the Sinai is a wilderness populated mostly by Bedouins 
and the 17 Greek Orthodox monks at St. Catherine’s monas- 
tery. Egypt urgently needs hard currency. The other tourist 
sites, the pyramids at Giza, the temples at Luxor, are over- 
whelmed by foreigners. Why not open up a sluice of tourism to 
the Sinai? 

There are three irretrievable losses waiting here. 

The first is to the monks of the Greek Orthodox monas- 
tery. St. Catherine’s sits in a wadi at the foot of Mount Sinai. 
For 14 continuous centuries, the monks have prayed there. 
Since the middle of the 6th century they have placed the skulls 
and bones of dead monks in the monas- 
tery’s charnel house. In one corner of the 
monastery, surrounded by a protective 
wall, is what tradition says is the Burning 
Bush, a large, dense bramble whose 
leaves have been coming out olive green 
for 3,000 years. The monks’ medieval 
tradition of hospitality to the wayfarer 
was never meant to accommodate tour 
buses. The volume of tourism is exhaust- 
ing the monks. Increasing the load of vis- 
itors to an average of 1,500 a day would 
swamp the monastery. The monks might 
have to close down. Or perhaps the gov- 
ernment could hire people to imperson- 
ate monks—a sort of Williamsburg pag- 
eantry. (Do prayers performed by 
impostors have any spiritual voltage?) 
Or the government might make the mon- 
astery a museum. Or a hotel. What 
would the ministry do with the skulls? 

The second loss would be to the envi- 
ronment. There are 812 species of plants 
in the Sinai, half of them found in the 
high mountains around St. Catherine’s. 
Of those, 27 are endemic, found no- 
where else in the world, according to Joseph Hobbs, a Univer- 
sity of Missouri geographer who has studied nature on the 
massif. Ibex browse and graze on Mount Sinai, virtually tame, 
because the Bedouins never hunt them, regarding the territo- 
ry as sacred. The contemplated tourism would arrive in that 
nature like a neutron bomb. 

The third catastrophe would be visited upon the idea of 
sanctity itself. No one would propose to raze the old city of Je- 
rusalem, which contains some of the holiest sites of Christian- 
ity, Judaism and Islam, in order to make way for parking lots 
and discotheques. But because Mount Sinai is mere raw na- 
ture, somehow it is more vulnerable to the idea of “develop- 
ment” —a business word suggesting (ridiculously in this case) 
improvement. 

Somewhere this bulldozing desanctification for money 
must end. If the attraction of Mount Sinai is its holy wilder- 
ness, and even the physical effort required to approach it, 
tourist development threatens to destroy the uniqueness and 
transcendence of the pilgrimage. The Egyptians are often 
haphazard about protecting their dead treasures. Now they 
seem ready to sacrifice a powerful, living mountain that is in 
their care. Perhaps they will make the cable cars in the shape 
of calves and gild them. The golden calves can slide up and 
down Mount Sinai and show God who won. . 
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